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World War 


VEN this war of crisis upon crisis must now have 

reached its ultimate boundaries. The Japanese bombs 
on Pearl Harbour started a new war and merged two 
old ones, until now a single vast conflict embraces the 
whole globe. There is fighting in Europe, Asia and 
Africa, and there will be fighting tomorrow in America 
and Australasia. There is a battle of the Atlantic, a battle of 
the Pacific and a battle of the Mediterranean—and there 
may well be a battle of the Indian Ocean soon. Save for 
the surrounded Swiss and Swedes, the obstinate Irish and 
the peripheral Portuguese, every state on earth is enrolled 
in one camp or the other ; every day the pre-belligerent 
are taking the plunge, the timid are being constrained and 
the hesitant nerved. Only on the day of Armageddon— 
if that still lies in the future—will there be a greater array 
of embattled power. 

There is no need to waste words on the foul treachery 
of the Japanese in launching an attack under a flag of 
truce. There is no need to recount the details of their 
assaults on Hawaii, Malaya, Thailand, Hongkong and 
the Philippines. There is no time to mourn the losses that 
have already been suffered—the air-raid casualties at 
Honolulu and Manila, the naval losses at Pearl Harbour 
(of which little is known except that they are serious) and 
the sinking of HMS Prince of Wales and Repulse. Given 
treachery and given the decision to make war on the 
United States, there is no need for surprise at the par- 
ticular course the Japanese have taken, for their military 
strategy is obvious: to drive the American fleet from the 
Western Pacific and to engage it in its home waters, while 
an attempt is made to force the gateway into the Indian 
Ocean, to close the Burma Road, and to isolate the 
Netherlands Indies. The only point that justifies some 
surprise and perplexity is the basic question why Japan 
chose to make the belligerence of the United States 
inevitable. The invasion of Thailand or Yunnan or even 

Russian Maritime Province seemed an easier option 
and therefore more probable ; no direct American interest 
Would have been affected, and President Roosevelt would 


have had trouble with the Isolationists, had he attempted 
to pull Britain’s—or China’s or Russia’s—chestnuts out 
of the fire. The first bombs to fall on Pearl Harbour 
proved to every American citizen that it was his own 
chestnuts that were in question. By choosing an American 
objective and launching the attack with every circum- 
stance of insolence and treachery, the Japanese have, with 
forethought and intent, brought into the war against them 
a nation of 140 millions and the greatest industrial power 
in the history of mankind. They have performed the 
miracle of ending all American disputes overnight: the 
declaration of war was voted with but one dissentient 
vote in a Congress of 531 members. In 1917 Kaiser 
Wilhelm had 55 votes on his side and the pacifists were 
demonstrating outside the Capitol as Wilson delivered his 
message. Now there is absolute unity—made in Japan. 

The explanation of this apparent paradox is not, of 
course, to be found in any romantic theory built on the 
suicidal tendencies of the Japanese character. The attack 
is part of a deliberate plan, a plan far wider than either 
Japan or America. The Japanese have been persuaded in 
recent months that the realisation of their own ambitions 
in East Asia depends on who is master of the rest of the 
world. They have chosen their side and they are now 
implementing the Axis plan. 

We also know (Mr. Roosevelt told the American 
people in his broadcast of Tuesday night) that Germany 
and Japan are conducting their military and naval 
operations in accordance with a joint plan. We must realise 
that . . . Japanese successes against the United States in 
the Pacific are helpful to the German operations in Libya ; 
that any German success against the Caucasus is in- 
evitably an assistance to Japan in her operations against 
the Dutch East Indies; that a German attack against 
Algiers or Morocco opens the way for a German attack 
on South America. 


The attack on America fits into the pattern. The United 
States once accepted as an inevitable enemy (a conclusion | 
to which Hitler must have come in the course of 1941), 
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it accords with the cold logic of ruthless aggression to plan 
an attack on her before she is ready, and to launch it in 
the area which will most dissipate the Allied forces. 

This is the grand design, long suspected, which is now 
revealed. It is important to assess its implications with 
the same cold objectivity that went to its construction. 
As always, there are some who have been talking about 
“ Hitler’s greatest blunder.” It would be wiser to assume 
that Hitler and his General Staff do not commit blunders 
—they seldom make ordinary mistakes. If Hitler thinks 
that a Japanese attack on America serves his purpose, it is 
more probable that he is right than wrong. There has been 
far too facile an assumption that the United States, which 
has been “ out,” is now to be “in” the war. Actually, 
the truth is, for a time, the reverse. For some months 
America has been “in” the European war with nearly 
all the weapons she has presently ready ; the purpose of 
the Japanese attack is not to push her into war, but to 
pull her out of the war in Europe and Africa by engaging 
her attention elsewhere. It is not as if America had vast 
reserves of finished weapons not being used. It is not as 
if vast quantities can be produced overnight. On any 
balance of demand and supply in respect of America’s 
fighting power, the position has altered, over the week- 
end, in Hitler’s favour and the democracies’ disfavour. 
It is true that American industry is now to be put on a 
seven-day week, and that all demands for materials that 
compete with the production programme are to be thrust 
aside—but the British people, if no others, know how 
many weary months elapse between the ploughing of the 
furrow and the reaping of the corn. The hard and un- 
pleasant fact is that the production of munitions requires 
a great deal else beside human effort and material sup- 
plies—it requires planning, building, the provision of 
machines, incredibly complicated co-ordination of the 
flow of production—above all, it requires time. 


Against the slowness with which the supply of arms 
can be affected by anything that is done now, the increase 
in the need for them is immediate and enormous. War- 
ships will have to be rushed to the Pacific to replace the 
tragic losses of the opening days. In view of the Japanese 
successes with naval aircraft, as many British and Ameri- 
can planes as can be spared will also have to be diverted 
to the same area. The American Army must stand on 
guard on the Pacific Coast—and it will need more weapons 
than it has been getting. Perhaps most importantly of 
ali, there will be a vast new drain on Anglo-American 
merchant shipping resources. The British Isles will have 
to face the fact that there will be fewer ships, less ade- 
quately protected, to serve their needs—and that they 
will probably have to face an intensified attack. The 
Prime Minister has already called for an extra effort of pro- 
duction: he might equally well have warned of a further 
restriction of consumption. The week’s events make 
the war grimmer and more difficult. Even without further 
disasters in the Pacific, and with the most optimistic 
assumptions about the acceleration of American output, 
it will be well into 1943 before there is a balance of 
material advantage to the Allied cause. 


It is right to put these adverse considerations first. 
They are prior in time and they should be uppermost 
in mind. But there are also solid grounds for satisfaction. 
Nor must all of these be deferred to future years ; some 
will operate at once. There is, for example, the very real 
spiritual benefit of world-wide solidarity. For the peoples 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, there is the in- 
estimable comfort of knowing that wherever English is 
spoken it now voices the same thoughts. And the obverse 
of this must not be forgotten: the effect on the German 
people when they hear that 1917 has come again. 


A second benefit can begin to operate from the start, 
but with increasing force as the war progresses. This 
is the opportunity that now appears for the first time, of 
countering the world-wide plan of the Axis with a grand 
design for the grand alliance. The Axis plan 

can be matched only with a similar strategy. . 

We must learn to know that seidine nati cates the 
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Germans in Serbia helps us ; that a succes 
offensive against the Germans helps us ; 
successes on land or sea in any par 
strengthen our hands. 


Sful Russ; 
and that British 
t of the worg 


This grand strategy is in the forging ; but it is not fo; 
yet. The Axis is fighting a single war, but the AL 
three wars are not yet finally fused into one. Britain a 
entered into formal alliance with China, and Ching With 
Britain—and thereby a load js removed fro 

ie" : mM many a 
British conscience. Elsewhere, there have been hesit, 
tions. The United States is now at war with Germany “é 
Italy, by joint Axis declaration; and it may be on 
this will bring a speedy end to the complete silence thy; 
has prevailed in Moscow on Pacific affairs. Russia is an 
essential member of the alliance against Japan—the only 
one who can attack from close at hand. Only when this 
remaining gap has been closed will it be possible to 
concoct a single articulated and comprehensive plan for 
victory. 

This plan will be backed by the uninhibited strengt}, 
military and industrial, of the United States—and therein 
lies the third great gain. It has become an open secre: 
in the United States in recent weeks that a so-called 
“Victory Programme” was under discussion. But this 
has now been swamped by even greater plans. The money 
value of the whole programme is to be quadrupled. The 
OPM. now talks of expenditure, as soon as it can be 
achieved, of $4,000 millions a month, or nearly four times 
the present rate of expenditure on the war in the United 
Kingdom. What is even more important, the limitations 
on the use of these weapons are now removed. Congress 
which, in the summer, passed by only one vote the reten- 
tion in the Army of the men drafted in 1940, has now re- 
moved all limits of time and space on their service. Every 
resource in America’s possession will now be available. 
The maturing of these plans will take time ; but in the end 
their scale and force will be enough to sweep the dictators 
and their puppets away. Hitler, in short, is not blundering, 
but he is gambling—gambling on time, short-term against 
long-term, immediate results against future hazards. It 
would be folly, in view of the Axis record, to under- 
estimate the danger of the short-term issue. Having held 
out for two long years, we now have to face holding out 
possibly for two long years more. But at the end of that 
time there is a majestic prospect of power and might. 
“T repeat,” said the President, “that the United States 
can accept no result save victory, final and complete.” 

Even victory, however, is not the greatest of the advan- 
tages that can be drawn from the new conjuncture. It is 
not only the war that the United States is pledged to win, 
but the peace also. And for that great victory, the corner- 
stone has already been laid. 


We must begin the great task that is before us by 
abandoning once and for all the illusion that we can ever 
again isolate ourselves from the rest of humanity. ... 
There is no such thing as security for any nation, or any 
individual, in a world ruled by the principles of 
gangsterism. 


But this is not all. It is not merely isolationism that was 
killed by the first bomb dropped on Oahu ; all those 
equally pernicious fallacies summed up in the phrase 
“Aid to Britain” have gone too. Hitherto, there has always 
been in the thought even of interventionists in America 
an element of charity—or at least of disinterested bene- 
volence. Very few Americans have in their hearts accepted, 
even if their tongues have argued, that their own interests 
are not merely involved in the war, but involved as 
completely as Britain’s. American generosity has been 
unbounded—but it has remained generosity, and gratitude 
has remained a commodity for import, not for exchange. 
All that is ended now—and a far more promising 
satisfactory basis is laid for intimate co-operation 0 
terms of real equality and trust. The task that must now 
be faced is to build up on that foundation a structure 
mutual confidence and fruitful collaboration, a practical 
unity of purpose and method, so strong and _ intricate 
that it will be immune from both the storms of war an 
the delusions of peace. 
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Obligation to Serve 


© doubt the best gloss upon the Government’s 
N new manpower policy has been given by Japan. 
Through next year the safety and striking power of the 
British Empire must remain based upon British, and 
not American, exertions. In May 1940, Mr Churchill’s 
Government was enabled to use all persons, as well as 
all property, for the war effort. The National Service 
Rill, which was before the Commons this week, defines 
its authority; the power to conscript persons, which 
was given at the outbreak of war by the first National 
Service Act, and the power to “direct” persons, which 
had been written into various Defence Regulations, are 
collated and enlarged. 

In law, the division of the community into pressed 
men and free has gone. All persons, of whatever age, 
sex or status, are made liable, in general terms, to do 
national service—in the forces, in civil defence, in indus- 
try or otherwise; Mr Churchill put their number, 
between the ages of 14 and 65, at 33} millions, 16 million 
men and 174 million women, of whom 11 millions are 
married. More specifically, by the substitution of 51 for 
41 as the upper age limit for conscription under the 
National Service Acts and by the inclusion of women, 
the entire population between 18 and 51 years of age— 
perhaps 24} millions in all, 113 million men and 12} 
million women—is made liable to be conscripted. The 
intention to direct men into the Home Guard, added to 
the power to compel firewatching, creates an obligation 
on all civilian men to do part-time duties. 

For the moment, however, it is not intended that the 
general obligation to serve should be discharged by 
general conscription. 

Men between 18 and §1 are to be conscripted for the 
forces and civil defence. Women between 20 and 30 are 
to be conscripted for the forces, civil defence or—as a 
third choice—certain industrial tasks such as filling 
factories. There will, of course, be provision for exemption 
both for men and women. For men, deferment will be 
granted individually. For women, the position is more 
complicated. Married women and mothers are exempt 
from conscription (though not necessarily, as is explained 
below, from “ direction”); women already in the auxiliary 
forces, as indeed are men already in the forces, are also 
exempt; women in the nursing and medical services of 
the forces and the land army, like clergymen, will not be 
called up; and there is to be a “list of vital work,” 
covering munitions work, transport, nursing, full-time civil 
defence and teaching, from which women will not be 
drawn. Women will be registered as the need arises and 
those who neither are subject to conscription nor volunteer 
for the forces can be “directed” to their stations in 
industry. The age groups between 21 and 31 have already 
registered ; and all women between 30 and 40 are 
how in process of being registered in age. groups at 
fortnightly intervals. Only women over 40 years of age 
and girls between 18 and 20 have so far had no specific 
obligation laid upon them, even to register; girls between 
16 and 18, like boys of the same age, are to be 
cncouraged ” by local committees to join “ appropriate 
organisations ” for drill and training. 

But the nation has not been split into conscripts and 
volunteers. “ Direction” is a form of compulsion—albeit 
less unequivocal than conscription—with penalties for 
‘vasion ; its strictness depends upon the way in which it 
1s administered. The test of the Act will be in how it 
works, and is worked, in enlisting men and women, not in 
ts employment of this or’ that word. ‘Attention has been 
ocused on the conscription of young spinsters under 
the new Bill; but the Minister of Labour has had power 
for some time to direct women, married or single, into 
industry. It is because he has had no power to direct them 
into the forces that conscription has been extended. The 
fact that wives between 20 and 30 are not to be con- 
“ctipted does not mean that they cannot be compelled to 


do war work ; unless they have pressing family ties, they 
will presumably be placed—tocally if they are keeping 
the homes of serving husbands, at a distance if they are 
mobile. 

It must be supposed that the Government knows in 
precise numbers what recruits are needed for national ser- 
vice, and by what dates ; and the machinery now exists 
to adjust supply to demand. Registration can be speeded 
up ; direction can be extended in scope and made more 
peremptory ; conscription can be made more embracing. 
It is officially stated that the new measures are only the 
latest instalment. The crime would be failure to meet the 
need in time, and the cause would be either undue cau- 
tion in using compulsion or extravagance in the use of 
labour in national service itself. “We are making it easy 
to get men and women (said Mr Griffiths last week) 
and that makes it easy to cover up bad organisation ”; 
“increased manpower is not the only remedy (pointed 
out Sir John Wardlaw-Milne). Another is the better use 
of the manpower we have got.” “ Physician, comb thyself,” 
Mr Churchill said twenty-five years ago. 

There is the problem of fair treatment, as well as the 
peril of waste. It is easy to lay the obligation to serve 
equally upon every citizen; it is harder to ensure that 
there will be no discrimination in the call-up or in the 
directions given ; and it is hardest to make certain that 
the conditions of service will be fair and equitable all 
round. The purpose of the war, unless such a change 
were needed for victory, is not to bring about a levelling 
revolution. The service of a soldier with its hazards can- 
not, in any case, be balanced against work in a factory 
or office. But it is likely, for instance, that the pay of 
serving men and the allowances of their families are too 
small by comparison with civilian wages, salaries and 
fees ; and it is plain that no irrelevant obstacle should 
remain in the way of equal pay with men—and equal 
compensation—for women war workers. The new dis- 
tribution of labour which it is the purpose of this man- 
power policy to fashion should be cemented by wages 
which register better the relative importance of war work 
and the demand for war workers ; every material incen- 
tive should lead towards, not away from, the path of duty. 
For efficiency, it is not enough to recruit a man or woman; 
he or she must be paid, fed and housed properly and 
treated fairly. Equal service should mean equal treatment. 

The older men and young spinsters brought under the 
conscription clauses of the National Service Acts step 
into the rights, as well as the duties, of conscripts. They 
will be medically examined for their fitness to serve ; and 
women doctors will attend when women conscripts 
come before the medical boards. Women will have the 
chance, before a tribunal, to state a conscientious objec- 
tion to serve. They can apply, before a hardship committee, 
for postponement on the ground of exceptional hardship 
to their households, their business or, as in the case of 
students, their careers. There is a general obligation on 
any employer, unless he can prove that it is not practically 
possible, to reinstate amy employee called up under 
the National Service Acts. In most of these categories, 
women are special cases. Since women will not be con- 
scripted for the lethal branches of the forces, it is doubtful 
whether conscientious objectors will be given exemp- 
tion. Only a small number of men objectors have been 
granted unconditional exemption, and conditional 
exemption does not rule out the ancillary work for which 
women are being called up ; and women conscripts have 
in any case the alternatives of civil defence and industry, 
as well as the forces, to choose from. In the matter of 
hardship, women should plainly be on all fours with 
men; but the male habit of regarding women’s obliga- 
tions as being restricted to husbands and children, and 
not other dependants, such as parerts and other obliga- 
tions, is already reflected in the new Act, which treats the 
mere fact of marriage as a ground of exemption from 
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conscript service. The right of reinstatement, too, raises 
problems. Some of the young women who will be called 
up are at present replacing men who have been called 
up ; in these cases, of course, the men, not the women, 
must be reinstated. Many women, after the war, will 
want to go home, not work. Moreover, women conscripts 
have the right to opt for special jobs in industry ; their 
right to reinstatement must be weakened by the fact that 
they have not been taken out of gainful employment. 
The fact is that the distinction between the armed 
forces and other national service, which is in any case 
somewhat unreal in a total war economy, is by now 
blurred. Its outward sign is that, outside the armed forces 
and civil defence, market rates of remuneration are paid ; 
and the fact of men of military age being reserved in 
well-paid jobs, or exempted from service because of con- 
scientious objection or physical disability, in any case 
creates anomalies, which will now be extended to women 
as the net of the National Service Acts is thrown wider. 
It is not practicable, of course, to place the entire com- 
munity on an equal footing, materially, without revolu- 
tionary and undesirable changes. Taxation and rationing 
do a great deal to reduce inequalities in wartime ; and 
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the rights of conscripts in the matter of 
reinstatement and their security of board and | = md 
some offset against the greater earning power of 
Nevertheless, as the obligation to serve widens, and as P _ 
scription is extended, any needless split of the people ~d 
two camps becomes increasingly hard to sustain, Ip the 
National Service Acts, there is now the power to end it 5 
bringing every adult within the call-up. Probably this vil 
never be either necessary or expedient ; the power t 
direct persons into war work under Defence Regulations 
may suffice to man the factories, if its administrators 
fully realise that it is a compulsory power to be used to 
the limit of the nation’s need. But just as the Obligation 
now rests upon every citizen to serve, so it rests upon the 
Government to close up to the greatest possible extent 
every discrepancy that may appear in the conditions of 
service—to pay still more heed to the circumstances of 
fighting men and their dependants ; to uphold the rights 
as well as the duties of every man and woman called, by 
whatever administrative method, from their civil employ. 
ment ; and, for the sake of justice as well as economic 
wisdom, to work out and impose a wages and salari« 
policy over the whole field of unconscripted service. 


Japan’s Staying Power 


HERE is a widespread belief that, because Japan is 
poorly endowed with natural resources, she cannot 
fight a long war. Japan’s staying power depends on a 
number of factors, some of which are incalculable and 
others difficult to estimate. Even if accurate information 
were available concerning domestic production and stocks 
of vital materials, much will depend on the extent to 
which supplies can be drawn from the Asiatic mainland 
and from the islands between the mainland and Australia. 
Again, the adequacy of Japanese war material supplies 
will depend on the magnitude of the striking power which 
the Allies can concentrate in the Far Eastern theatres of 
war. 

It is impossible, at this stage, to assess the width and 
strength of the cordon that can be thrown around Japan 
by the American and British navies, or to estimate the 
new aggressor’s need for war materials. It would be rash 
to assume, however, that Japan can be cut off from her 
sources of supply in Manchukuo, Korea and Northern 
China, or even in Southern China, French Indo-China 
and Thailand. She has ample carrying capacity in her 
merchant fleet, which is the third largest in the world and, 
in 1939, consisted of 2,337 steamers and motor vessels 
aggregating 5,630,000 gross tons. Since then, Japan’s mer- 
chant fleet has been increased further and, with very few 
exceptions, all the vessels were in home watets when 
the attack was launched on December 7th. In any realistic 
estimate of Japan’s supplies, allowance must therefore 
be made for the probability that she will be able to main- 
tain her communications with the mainland. Moreover, 
it is well known that Japan has spared no efforts during 
the past two years to accumulate large stocks of materials, 
especially of those which she cannot secure in adequate 
quantities either at home or from the mainland. It is 
believed that by ruthlessly cutting down civilian con- 
sumption, by devoting all foreign exchange resources to 
the import of essential materials, by stinting the army in 
China and by exploiting that country, Japan has been 
able to lay in stocks which will cover her needs for six to 
fifteen months, in spite of the fact that since July 26th, 
ae eee assets - the United States and in the 

ritis pire were “ frozen,” im from th - 
tries have dwindled. — ah ee 
_ While there is little that can be added to published 
information concerning Japan’s resources, it may never- 
theless be useful to indicate them under th2 headings 
of food, fuel, metals, and miscellaneous commodities. 
But since no production or import figures have been 
published by Japan for some years, such estimates as are 


available are based largely on circumstantial evidence. 

Foodstuffs —The Japanese Empire is normally self- 
sufficient in the chief ingredients of its diet, of which rice 
js the most important. In the 1940-41 rice year, the domestic 
crop was deficient, but this has been made good by heavy 
imports, estimated at 1,500,000 tons, from Indo-China, 
Thailand, China and Burma, and by strict rationing, reduc- 
tions in polishing and other economies. Wheat, fish, sugar 
and vegetable oils are believed to be in adequate supply. 
And so long as Japan can draw on the resources of the 
mainland, a food shortage is improbable. Deficiencies in 
fertilisers ate not likely to affect the production of food for 
some two or three years. 


Fuel.—While the coal cupplies to which Japan has access 
are held to be adequate for her essential needs, she 1s 
seriously deficient in mineral oil. The damestic production 
of petroleum, together with supplies from the island of 
Sakhalin, which lies off the coast of Asiatic Russia, 
estimated to total only about 4,500,000 barrels a year; 
domestic production of coal from oil and of alcohol avail- 
able for use as motor fuel, may be in the neighbourhood of 
2,500,000 barrels—a total of some 7,000,000 barrels a yeal. 
Against this, Japan’s imports in recent years, derived chiefly 
from the United States, the Dutch East Indies and Mexico, 
averaged about 30,000,000 barrels. Moreover, there 1s n0 
alternative source of supply on the mainland. But the diffi- 
culty has been foreseen, and Japan has been able to accu- 
mulate stocks estimated to cover her needs for more than 
one year; some experts even hold that, by cking out 
domestic resources, supplies may last for as long as ‘wo 
years. While it is impossible to forecast precisely how long 
Japan could carry on without the sources of supply at pre- 
sent denied her, it is widely believed that no gene 
shortage will be felt for a long time to come. No reliable 
information, however, is available concerning the cap2city 
of Japanese refineries to provide the multitude of oil pre 
ducts in the proportions in which they are needed. 


Metals.—The Japanese iron and steel industry has been 
expanded rapidly in recent years, and its ingot steel cap 
city has recently been estimated at a figure as high as 
7,000,000 tons a year. Simultaneously, the metal working 
industries have made rapid strides. Nevertheless, ingot 
capacity is only one-half of the British and less than 
one-tenth of the American. But in order to reach this level 
of steel output, Japan has been forced to rely heavily © 
imports of raw materials from countries to which she DoW 
no longer has access. In 1939, for example, 3,200,000 tons 
of iron ore were imported (chiefly from Malaya and = 
Philippines), as well as 303,700 tons of pig-iron (mal y 
from the United States and India) and 2,324,000 tons 
scrap (mainly from the United States). True, since the? 
the production of pig-iron has been successfully ¢ ; 
within the Japanese Empire, and substantial stocks, ¢sP° 
cially of scrap, appear to have been accumulated. It ™¥ 
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thus be quite possible for Japan to maintain steel output 
not much below recent levels for some months, But this 
could not continue indefinitely, in spite of the strenuous 
efforts made to speed up the exploitation of the iron-ore 
deposits in Manchukuo and in Korea. 


So far as non-ferrous metals are concerned, there is a 
shortage, except of tin, not only in Japan but in the whole 
of the Far East. The occupation of Thailand has filled 
Japan’s deficiency in tin ore, though the problem of trans- 
porting and~ of smelting adequate quantities remains. 
Japan’s requirements are said to exceed 10,000 tons a 
year, but smelting capacity appears to be only about 5,000 
tons a year. Copper is estimated to be needed for essential 
purposes at the rate of more than 200,000 tons a year, and 
domestic production of about 100,000 tons a year has had 
to be supplemented by supplies from the United States 
and Latin America. Similarly, of Japan’s lead requirements 
of 120,000 tons a year and of her zinc needs of 100,000 
a year, she can only cover about 10,000 tons and 20,000 
tons from domestic sources of supply; the remainder had 
to be imported from countries beyond Singapore or across 
the Pacific. In the light metals, aluminium and mag- 
nesium, Japan’s production, estimated to be at the annual 
rate of about 35,000 metric tons and 4,500 tons respectively, 
is small and insufficient to provide the basis of an aircraft 
industry of the size of Great Britain’s; moreover, the 
greater part of the bauxite needed for the production of 
aluminium has to be imported from countries to which 
Japan no longer has access, Japan is also seriously deficient 
in domestic supplies of many steel-alloy metals, especially 
nickel, though she may be able to cover her needs in 
tungsten and antimony from occupied China. 
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But, as in the case of other materials in which there is a 
deficiency, Japan seems to have been able to lay in stocks 
which will enable her to maintain the output of essential 
equipment for many months to come. 


Miscellaneous Commodities.—Provided it can be trans- 
ported, Japan now controls ample supplies of rubber in 
Indo-China and Thailand. In cotton and wool, however, 
the deficiency is serious and cannot be made good from 
sources within reach. But stocks of both textile fibres are 
believed to be substantial, moreover, for many purposes 
silk, rayon and fibre, produced locally in large quantities, 
can be substituted. 


The conclusion that emerges from this cursory examina- 
tion of Japan’s supplies of essential materials suggests that, 
while seriously deficient in many of them, she has taken 
steps to ensure the maintenance of war production for 
many months in the face of a stringent blockade that 
would deny her access to all countries except the main- 
land. ‘True, Japan’s striking power, measured by the 
equipment she has and can produce, is considerably 
smaller than that of Great Britain and the United States. 
But the Allies can only divert part of their military and 
naval resources to the Far Eastern theatres of war. 
Indeed, just as Italy, with her comparatively small 
resources, was able to give considerable assistance to 
Germany in the Mediterranean, Japan, turned belligerent, 
will strengthen appreciably the power of the Axis, at least 
in the short run. And it would be unwise to underrate 


Japan’s staying power. 


Post-War Agriculture 


Reply and Rejoinder 


The article on “ Post-War Agriculture,’ in THE 
ECONOMIST of November 29th has given rise to a sub- 
stantial volume of comment. The overwhelming majority 
of these comments have been favourable to the views 
expressed—most of them emphatically so. There have, 
however, been a number of criticisms, some of them 
reasoned. As representative of these, a letter from Lord 
De La Warr is printed below, with a rejoinder appended. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


__ Sir,—Your article on post-war agriculture, as is usual 
with articles in The Economist, is couched in terms so 
clear and so able that it cannot but constitute a challenge 
to those who disagree with it—a challenge that demands 
a reply. It followed the normal course of able articles that 
arrive at wrong conclusions, in that its faults lie not so 
much in logic as in the falseness of the assumptions on 
which it is based. 

I venture to append below a list of what appear to 
me to be your false assumptions. 

_ 1. That we will in future have those large reserves of 
foreign investments and exchange that enabled us in the 
past to buy all we wanted from abroad without let or hin- 
drance ; in other words, to live on our fat, irrespective of 
current exports. That fat is being dissipated every day and 
will not, in fact, be there. 

_ _ 2, That raw material producing countries will not find 
it increasingly difficult to accept our industrial goods in 
exchange for their foodstuffs. Trade discussions with the 

Ominions and elsewhere before the war showed even 
then that it was not easy. Their war effort has caused 
these countries to multiply tenfold the industrial develop- 
ments that were the main cause of those pre-war difficulties. 

3. You appear to regard a guaranteed price with dis- 
favour because, presumably, there will be occasions when 
In paying that price, you will be unable to take advantage 
of a temporary surplus to drive a hard bargain. 

. In fact, if this country were to return to the old system 
of buying at the cheapest price in the cheapest market, it 
a be failing to recognise that pre-war unemployment in 

iS Country, costing as it did more than any subsidy to 
ericulture, was in part due to the loss of purchasing power 

y Taw material producers overseas and at home. 


4. That it always paid the consumer in the past to take 
advantage of slump prices and that this did not, in fact, 
cost him dear in the long run by driving producers out of 
production which brought in its turn a period of high 
prices. 

5. The Economist may argue that it never approved 
of the pre-war protection of industry. But that does not 
make it any fairer to speak as though agriculture alone was 
unable to exist without assistance from both the consumer 
and the State. In fact, industry was partially derated, 
heavily protected and through unemployment relief was 
allowed to charge the community with tens of millions of 
£’s per year for labour that it felt to be redundant, or that 
it wanted to have kept as a reserve. 

6. That British agriculture is unique in requiring some 
security against a recurrence of pre-war conditions. We 
need look no further than the American AAA to realise that 
those circumstances that defeated our farmers had pre- 
cisely the same effect on farmers abroad. 

7. That security is not a serious factor. Twice in a 
generation have we been called upon to farm at a month or 
so’s notice against starvation. Is this to be repeated ? 

8. That industry has a right to food at prices that mean 
ruin to food producers in order that it can then pay suffi- 
ciently low wages to enable it to compete in the export 
trade. 

If the national interests demand a subsidy to export, it 
is the nation and not the farmer and his labourer who should 
pay it. 

9. That standard of living is to be assessed purely in 
terms of money. If the purpose of money for an individual 
is to make life possible and even pleasant, of what use is 
extra money if it can only be obtained in those urban 
conditions hitherto vouchsafed by industry ? For myself, I 
prefer the term “ Decency of living ” to “ Standard of life ” : 
and these two terms can represent very different conceptions. 
Having seen something of the industrial Midlands and the 
North, I challenge strongly the suggestion that industry, 
in spite of the millions of £’s spent on social services in 
order in part to correct its ravages, has yet given this 
country greater “Decency of living” than can be obtained 
in the countryside. 

But when all is said and done, surely a great deal 
of the argument between us is very much in the air, be- 
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cause you have not defined at what conception of agricul- 
ture you are really tilting. In the background of your 
contentions there seems to be a vague Aunt Sally of some- 
one who is suggesting that this country should be made 
self-supporting in food—or at any rate that farming should 
be assisted to the exclusion of all other industries and 
national interests. But no one has ever suggested that. 
Certainly not the Minister: nor the Chairman of the 
Farmers’ Union speaking only two or three weeks ago. 

The claims of agriculture are not, in fact, as you 
suggest, hostile to those of industry or of the country as 
a whole. On the contrary, an agricultural plan for this 
country fitting, as it must, into an international plan for 
the regulated marketing of staple foodstuffs at a fair price, 
cutting out the rake-off of the speculator and such waste 
as there is in distribution, would be a major contribution 
to future world prosperity and, indeed, peace—remember- 
ing that the great majority of the world population are 
food producers. ; 

In such a plan, Great Britain needs a firm acreage of 
wheat at a firm price. But it need not be a large acreage 
in terms of home agriculture, or of the world production 
of wheat. Even to-day our wheat production is under 25 
per cent of our consumption, and under 1 per cent of the 
world production. All we want is sufficient acreage to 
maintain our system of mixed farming that conserves the 
fertility of our land and saves us from that soil exhaustion 
and soil erosion from which other countries that have not 
adopted our system have suffered. 

But we do see in this plan an opportunity to increase 
largely those foodstuffs which we are especially fitted to 
produce, and which the health of our people especially 
demands. Stability of price and market is essential for 
wheat, beef, and beet sugar, though the opportunity for 
any large increase in production both in this country and 
overseas lies with the protective foods. Here lies the chance 
of at one and the same time building up both agriculture 
and the health of nations, and of carrying out the Clause 
of the Roosevelt-Churchill Declaration which says that 
they hope to see established a peace which will afford 
assurance that all the men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want. 

These are the lines on which agriculturalists are 
thinking to-day. For myself I can see no alternative be- 
tween them and the chaos and ruin of pre-war days from 
which the chief beneficiary was the speculator, which 
brought in their train international jealousy, rivalry, and 
hatred, and which, if they do not lead directly to war, 
make that atmosphere in which other factors that do 
directly lead to war can flourish passing well. 

Yours faithfully, 
De La Warr. 
20, Chester Square, 
.W.1. 
9th December, 1941. 


* 


Lack of space makes it necessary for the rejoinder to 
Lord De La Warr’s points to be very brief and accordingly 
dogmatic. 

' 1. The dissipation of British overseas assets has been 

vastly exaggerated. It is only the liquid assets that have 
been exhausted—and then only in one currency. According 
to the official estimates (The Economist, November 22nd, p. 
630), the value of income-earning assets in the United States 
(i.e. excluding gold and bank balances) has been reduced 
since the outbreak of war by only some $840 millions, or 
£210 millions. The unmarketable securities and the direct 
investments—the great income-producers—will remain to 
us in substantial measure. 

2. No raw material producing country—save only the 
United States in the Cash-and-Carry phase—has ever re- 
fused to sell its produce to us, for sterling. In view of the 
political dominance of the farmers in all these countries, 
this attitude will continue. 

_ 4 and 2. If there is any difficulty in paying for our 
imports, food and raw materials will obviously have the 
first claim. There is not the slightest reason to believe that 
imports of these commodities will have to be limited for 
any of Lord De La Warr’s reasons. And even if the disaster 
of inability to obtain cheap food and cheap materials from 
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abroad were reasonably to be apprehended, there js p 
for anticipating it or making it inevitable. 

3. So far from disliking a guaranteed 
Economist has repeatedly declared in its favour—proy; 

a y . ided 
it is not more than the costs of efficient production ang ; 
guaranteed for quantities not substantially larger than fo 
grown in this country on the average of recent years, . 

It is perfectly true that the loss of purchasing power by 
overseas countries was one of the contributory factors jn 
causing unemployment in the export trades in the 1920’ 
and 1930’s. But three things should be observed about this, 
(a) The cheap food and cheap materials of these years mad: 
it possible for the British people not merely to preserys 
their standard of living throughout the Great Depression 
but to have a mass of purchasing power left over to genera: 
the great boom in housing, motor-cars, radios and all other 
consumption goods. There cannot be any doubt that, so fa; 
as the United Kingdom is concerned, much more employ- 
ment was created than removed by the fall in the prices o/ 
agricultural products and raw materials. (b) But even if this 
were not so, and cheap food and materials did lead to q 
net decline in employment, the remedy surely is to create 
employment outside the export trades, not to make imports 
artificially dear and damage the whole range of British 
economic life solely in order to make work in the export 
trades. No individual and no nation can be made better off 
by turning the terms of trade against itself—that is, by 
paying a higher price, in terms of its own labour and 
resources, for the goods it needs from others. (c) Lord 
De La Warr’s argument, even if it can surmount these 
obstacles, falls to the ground if his policy for agriculture 
calls—as that of the farmers unquestionably does—for a 
reduction of imports, which will impoverish our customers 

4. Can Lord De La Warr point to a single instance, in 
the field of agricultural produce, when buying cheap has 
led to this result ? 

5 and 6. The Economist did not oppose assistance to 
agriculture from the state. It merely said that there was a 
limit to the assistance that could be given (does Lord De La 
Warr contest this ?), and suggested that the figure of nearly 
£200 millions a year which would be necessary in peace- 
time to sustain the present pretensions is certainly at and 
probably above the limit. 


7. The article did not argue that security is not a serious 
factor. It argued that increased domestic production of food 
in peacetime is not the way to obtain it. In this war and 
the last it has been shown that manpower, not food, is the 
limit on the British war effort, and to grow food at home 
requires more manpower than to obtain it from overseas. 
Security can be more cheaply and more effectively assured 
- : reserve of merchant shipping and by large stocks of 
ood. 

8. This, too, is so extreme a distortion as to be almost 
the opposite of what was said. The Economist specifically 
advocated higher incomes for all the participants in British 
agriculture, provided (a) that their number is not increased, 
(b) that their technical efficiency is increased, (c) that the 
cost should be raised by taxes, not by food duties, and (d) 
that when these costs have been met, the industrial commu- 
nity should be free to buy the rest of its food and materials 
as cheaply as possible. This, incidentally, is at least as 
definite and positive a policy for agriculture as has been pul 
forward by the farmers’ party. 

_ 9. It is a matter of opinion whether “ industry has not 
given this country greater ‘Decency of living’ than can 
be obtained in the countryside ” (N.B. Lord De La Warr 
says “can be obtained,” not “could be created”) and Lord 
De La Warr is entitled to his view. But every one of the 
hundreds of thousands of farm labourers who have gone 
to seck work in the towns has turned his back on this 
“ Decency of living.” Or can it be that even the agriculturist 
himself prefers the despised “ Standard of living ”? 

To sum up, we should like to ask Lord De La Wart 
three straight questions. First, how much assistance, 
money or the equivalent, does he think it right to ask 
from the community for agriculture ? Second, how would 
he raise it—by duties on the food of the people or taxes 
on income ? Third, how would he spend it—in increasing 
the incomes of those now in agriculture or in increasing 
their numbers ? (In answering this question he should 
again remember that it will cost something like £20° 
millions a year to maintain the present agricultural popU- 
lation at the standards they are now being encouraged [0 
expect.) There is altogether too much vague romantc 
flubdub in discussions on agricultural policy. It is time 
count the brass tacks. ¥ 
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NOTES 


The Battle for Supplies 


Neither the Prime Minister nor the House of Commons 
has been slow to see the very grave implications for the 
Allied war economy of Japan’s first savage strokes. They 
do not add up to another Dunkirk; but they throw the 
Allies back again into an earlier and harder stage in the 
battle for supplies. The mere entry of the third Axis partner 
into the war must, in any case, have meant a subtraction of 
American supplies and shipping from Britain and Russia ; 
the claims of Pacific, United States and all-American de- 
fence must at once have advanced in priority. It is Hitler’s 
plan to sever the Atlantic supply line by action in the 
Pacific. Now, the opening successes of the new aggressor 
must greatly multiply this diversion. President Roosevelt 
has pledged the United States to the maintenance of Lease- 
Lend aid; every effort to do so will be made by the 
Administration. The real enemy is still Germany, and the 
most important front the Russian. But hard strategic facts 
and the shock sustained by the American peoples will 
give “ America First” a new and very real meaning. The 
spreading of the war to the Pacific inevitably put back the 
supply position of the Allies by six months or more; at 
once, they needed more ships and more weapons. If the 
full toll taken by the Japanese has been reported truly, 
the period of setback may even be doubled. It is not a ques- 
tion of national or political priorities. There is simply not 
enough to go round ; and the remedy can only be found in 
British and American factories and shipyards. 


* 


The critics here who have called for the spartan living 
of a besieged nation now find a new basis for their appeal. 
Idleness and luxurious living have already been extirpated ; 
there is little slack left to take in. The slack is America’s. 
But many of the amenities and conventional necessities 
that have been preserved here must go. At a crisis in 
1917, the then Minister of Munitions, Mr Churchill 
himself, put it well: “It is necessary (he said) to go back 
over the ground already covered, and by more economical 
processes, by closer organisation and by thrifty and har- 
monious methods, to glean and gather a further reinforce- 
ment of war power.” So it is again ; it may be needful to 
put the nation’s entire consumption on a ration basis ; it 
may well be impossible to continue to import food at the 
level of recent months. It will be imperative, to 
save manpower and materials, to close down every re- 
maining firm and business that, on the strictest and most 
spartan definition, can be spared; and to devise further 
methods of compensation and reorganisation to prevent 
financial considerations from holding back individuals and 
undertakings from direct and efficient war service. ‘The fact 
that the aim of manpower policy is production not em- 
ployment, striking power not numbers, efficiency not 
regimentation, must continuously be restated. Last week 
Labour’s amendment to the Government’s manpower notice 
caused 40 Members to vote against the Government—and a 
third of the Labour party to abstain. The amendment asked, 
as a political quid pro quo, and improperly, for State control 
over property; and its refusal was common sense. But 
every demand of any critic for fresh measures, not to 
round off a political bargain, but to raise the wartime 
efficiency of industrial organisation and technique, must 
now be scrutinised with a care sharpened to a pinpoint by 
the headlong arrival of this new crisis in supplies. 


t * 


Defending America’s Outposts 


_ It was a bold stroke on the part of the Japanese to 
strike first at the islands of Hawaii—a bold stroke and a 
shrewd one, for the island of Oahu in which the great naval 
base of Pearl Harbour is situated, is the nodal point of the 
Whole system of the United States Pacific defences. It 
had long been thought that Hawaii would be invulnerable 
in the event of war with Japan. Pearl Harbour, which is 
Over 3,000 miles from Yokohama, is only 2,000 miles from 
San Francisco and the approaches to the island on the 
Japanese side were thought to be effectively screened by 
the naval and air bases at Wake Island and Midway Island. 
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From these advance posts, American flying boats could 
patrol a wide sweep of water in a radius of 4,000 miles 
distant from Hawaii. Such a patrol , it was confi- 
dently believed, enable the Americans on Oahu to be_pre- 
pared for any attack and to fend it off long before it had 
come within striking distance of the vitally important 
strategic targets in Pearl Harbour and elsewhere. But the 
Pacific is a wide ocean and it has proved impossible to 
ensure adequate surveillance of all the approaches to Hawaii. 
The island has received terrible punishment and prelim- 
inary reports suggest that the damage done to the American 
Pacific Fleet lying in Pearl Harbour is very extensive. The 
first attack upon Hawaii appears to have been followed by 
the capture of America’s Pacific outposts, Guam, Wake 
Island and possibly Midway Island. It is therefore not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that the air and naval 
attack upon Hawaii will be followed by a determined 
attempt to seize the islands and then to force the American 
navy and air force back on to bases on the continent of 
America—in other words to eliminate the American Navy 
as a fighting force in the Western Pacific. Here, however, 
the fortifications of Oahu would present the Japanese with 


a formidable problem. Violent surf and encircling coral reefs 


limit the points at which the Japanese could hope to force 
a landing, and the extremely intricate system of defence, 


linked together by a network of roads and railways, which 


surrounds three-quarters of the island, would enable the 
Americans to rely not only on strong coastal defences but 
upon mobile forces in the shape of artillery and tanks, The 
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two chief difficulties with which the defenders will have to 
cope are air attacks and the cutting off of communications 
with the American mainland. It cannot be said that the 
first attack is a very happy augury. And the sinking of 
transports far to the east of the islands suggests that com- 
munications will be difficult until a proper convoy is set up. 
The threat to the Philippines is even more serious, for 
the islands are within striking distance of Formosa and 
about 5,000 miles from the nearest effective American base, 
Pearl Harbour. The Japanese, after heavy air raids, are 
now trying to effect landings on the islands and are reported 
to have secured a foothold in Luzon. The;problem in the 
Philippines is aggravated by the existence of a large, pros- 
perous Japanese community, about 30000 strong, the 
majority of whom live in the most southerly island, Min- 
danao. They have apparently staged an armed rising to 
coincide with the Japanese attack, but it is uncertain 
whether or not they control Davao, the chief town of the 
island. Japanese Fifth Column work must also be held 
responsible for the reported capture of Lubang Island, 50 
miles off Manila Bay. The Japanese have long had some- 
thing of a monopoly of coastal fishing in the Philippine 
Islands, and the fishermen have had ample opportunity for 
espionage. The defence of the islands is further complicated 
by the fact that only Luzon is really adequately defended ; 
and it may prove relatively easy for the Japanese to estab- 
lish first footholds and then emergency landing grounds in 
the surrounding islands. It should be possible to hold Luzon 
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and Manila Bay. Reinforcements have been arriving in the 
islands steadily in recent months and the air force was ex- 
pected to amount to at least 1,000 planes by the autumn 
of this year. The naval base at Manila Bay is strongly de- 
fended by the fortress on Corregidor Island and the com- 
bination of effective air-power and strong coastal defences 
should be sufficient to prevent a Japanese seizure of the 
Manila Base. Nevertheless, the problem of overland attack 
remains and it is not impossible that the Japanese can 
land sufficient men to create at best a very ugly incident, 


at worst a disaster. . 
* * *x 


The End of ** Thailand ”’ 


The news that Thailand, after a brief show of resisf- 
ance, has submitted to the Japanese does not come as a 
complete surprise. There was little in the previous record 
of Luang Bipul Songgram’s Government to suggest any 
striking preference for democratic as opposed to totalitarian 
ways of life. Indeed, Luang Bipul, who combines the offices 
of President of the State Council, Minister of Defence, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Minister of the Interior, is 
himself something of a puppet dictator. The Thai Govern- 
ment has done little enough in the past two years to prove 
its real desire to be free—in fact now that it has submitted 


to occupation there is something to be said for dropping the: 


name Thailand (“Free Land*”’) as a piece of nationalist 
bluff and returning to the old Siam. Japanese encroach- 
ments, both political and economic, have been steady. Trade 
relations and financial arrangements have been intensified 
and Japanese commercial penetration of all sorts en- 
couraged. And all that can be said is—admittedly it is 
something—that the Thai Government did not invite the 
Japanese in ; it only surrendered when their foot was over 
the threshold. Like certain of the smaller peoples of Europe, 
the men of Thailand have weighed the support they could 
receive from the democracies against the devastation they 
would suffer at the hands of the Axis, and have chosen the 
more “realist” alternative. Militarily speaking, their deci- 
sion made little difference, for once Japan was in control of 
Indo-China, Thailand was vulnerable to attack from four 
directions and the British General Staff has presumably 
taken into its strategic calculations the likelihood that Thai- 
land would soon become an enemy base. From now until 
May the weather is favourable to warfare. There is no rain ; 
the ground is baked hard and flat; air fields can be quickly 
built ; and the Japanese will be able to look north-westwards 
to Burma Rangoon, south-westwards to Penang, 
Sumatra and the control of the Straits of Malacca, as well 
as southwards directly to Singapore. Malaya is clearly the 
focal point of the campaign, and it must be admitted that 
the Japanese in taking over Thailand have scored heavily in 
the first round. Nevertheless, the communications between 
the Thai frontier in the north and Singapore are very bad. 
Control of Kota Bahru, the objective of Japan’s first land 
attack in Malaya, will increase the efficacy of Japanese 
air attacks both in the Gulf of Siam and in the narrower 


waters round Singapore. But it is a poor base for an advance 
by land across Malaya. 


* * * 


Australian Reactions 


The thing most dreaded by the Australian Government 
—both new and old—which has inspired the London visits 
of Australian statesmen and underlain the claims for Aus- 
tralian representation in an Imperial War Cabinet, has 
come to pass. Australia is at war with Japan, and an 
Australian mandated island has been attacked. It can hardly 
be doubted that this will come as a great shock to Aus- 
tralian public opinion, for, in spite of the warnings given 
by members of the Government and Opposition and the 
minatory signs given by Japan’s own actions throughout 
the summer as well as the departure of Japanese residents, 
the Australian people were too comfortably convinced of 
the adequacy of British strength at Singapore and the 
inevitability of United States intervention to take the situa- 
tion seriously. It has been only too obvious that the bravery 
shown by Australia’s fighting men in this war—the recent 
loss of the Sydney is a sad reminder of that—has not been 
sustained by civilian sacrifices to anything like the neces- 
sary extent. Possibly, the fault lies in the failure of the 
Commonwealth’s leaders to state clearly enough what was 
expected of the people ; certainly, they are in for a rude 
awakening now. Japan’s initial successes will go far to 
destroy the illusion that so long as America is in the war 
and the British Navy is there, Australia will be safe. Mr 
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Curtin has taken immediate steps to bring the new situation 
home, including a prohibition on using petrol for pleasyr 
purposes, the conservation of fuel by closing retai| shops 
at 6 p.m., and the cancellation of Christmas leave for the 
Services and munition workers, while import restrictions 
have been imposed on a wide range of une3sential g00ds 
from the sterling area, except New Zealand. These measures 
are, of course, insignificant in relation to what is needed— 
which is to put the whole country on a war footing—pby; 
Mr Curtin is probably reserving the announcement of hi, 
full plans until Parliament meets next week. Unfortunately. 
there is still not the slightest sign that either he or any 
other leading politician realises that such plans can only 
be effective if backed by a National Government. , 


* * * 


Repercussions in Latin America 


News of the attitude to be adopted by Latin American 
republics to the war in the Pacific is still not complete. §o 
far, the Central American and Caribbean Republics, includ- 
ing Honduras, Haiti, Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama and 
Costa Rica, have declared war on Japan. The Cuban Con- 
gress has voted in favour of war, but the president of 
Mexico, contrary to earlier announcements, has stated that 
no declaration will be made. Of the South American repub- 
lics, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay and Venezuela have 
declared solidarity with the United States. This declaration 
implies, at least in the case of the last four states, that the 
United States will not be considered a belligerent nation 
and that, consequently, the requirements of strict neutrality 
will not be applied against her. Thus, in terms of European 
war-time diplomacy, the countries making the declaration 
are themselves “ non-belligerent”” in favour of the United 
States. Argentina is not extending this courtesy to Great 
Britain, presumably in order that, as a neutral, she can 
handle British interests in Japanese occupied territory. The 
declarations are of particular interest in that the parties 
include such traditionally isolationist states as Chile and 
Argentina as well as such a traditionally interventionist 
country as Uruguay. The South American continent as a 
whole is, of course, faced with problems similar to those 
which formerly confronted the European neutrals. Con- 
tinental defence almost certainly requires the use by the 
United States of South American bases—and, incidentally, 
the prohibition of these bases to the Axis, a matter of 
particular moment in view of reports that Nazi shipping 
has made use of the Peruvian port of Callao. At the same 
time, it is clear that a race among the republics to secure 
credits and munitions from the United States would be 
undesirable. Collective action is imperative, whether or not 
accompanied by formal declarations of war, to secure such 
vital routes as the Panama Canal and the Straits of Magellan, 
and it is good news that a conference of twenty-one Latin 
American states is to be held shortly at Rio de Janeiro. 


e & o 
America at War 


Most of the news from the United States since Sunday 
evening has been of the details of going to war. To 
European ears there is a strange familiarity—the rush of 
legislation, the calling to the colours, the mass of volunteers, 
the opening blunders of censorship, even the false air-raid 
alarms and the first black-out. The raid alarms have been 
common to both coasts, and not all of them have been false, 
as it is reported that Japanese aircraft actually flew over the 
San Francisco region, though without dropping bombs. One 
immediate effect of the Japanese attack has been to put an 
end to labour disputes, and the air is now full of protest@- 
tions of harmony. But pre-existing trends are still 
operation. The dispute over the “closed shop” in the 
“captive ” coal mines has now been decided in Mr. Lewis 
favour by the arbitrator’s casting vote, and it might be 
rash to assume that he will consider the war a bar to the 
prosecution of similar designs in the steel industry. It also 
remains to be seen what happens to the Smith Labour Bill, 
which was passed by the House of Representatives oa 
Wednesday of last week by the surprisingly large mayore 
of 252 to 136. It is a very drastic measure, prohibiting 4 
mass picketing in defence labour disputes, the importation 
of pickets or strike-breakers from other plants, all strikes “i 
union organisational issues (e.g., the closed shop), 4 
jurisdictional strikes and all strikes not approved by ? 
majority of the workers affected, voting by secret ballot oI 
an election conducted by the Government. Further, the Bi 
requires the registration of unions with full disclosure ° 
their finances ; it establishes a statutory mediation boat 
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and provides that the chairman of this board can order a 
gocday “cooling-off” period. This Bill would probably 
never have passed the Senate unamended. Now, it may be 
shelved—so long as labour disputes are also shelved. But 
it is impossible to be confident that that will be very long, 
viven the rivalry between the two federations and the 
nersonalities involved. 


* * * 


Government By Motion 


So keen has public interest been over the terms of the 
new National Service Bill that the method of its intro- 
duction has escaped comment. But, as the Speaker pointed 
out in giving a ruling on the Labour amendment, “ the 
procedure of having a Government motion prior to the 
introduction of a Bill is somewhat new .. . . The old 
practice of reading a Bill the first time has been done away 
with long ago, and we are reverting to it now in the form 
of a motion.” The Speaker was not prepared to give a 
ruling on whether the procedure was a good thing or a 
bad thing, but it is worth examining whether it has any 
advantages that would entitle it to become a normal 
parliamentary practice. Bills, even non-money Bills, have 
been founded on resolutions before this. Moreover, in the 
past, motions have been made for leave to introduce 
Government Bills, a procedure which still occasionally 
obtains for private Members’ Bills when the sponsor has 
been unsuccessful in the ballot and is merely seeking 
publicity for his measure. Last week’s motion, however, 
fell somewhere between these two sorts of procedure. The 
new Bill cannot be said to have been founded on a reso- 
lution of the House, because it was already drafted when 
the Prime Minister introduced the motion, But the motion 
itself was far more than a request for leave to introduce. 
It was couched in the widest terms, and the discussion was 
consequently equally wide. This would clearly be the great 
advantage of the new procedure if it were more generally 
adopted. To a certain extent, it is true, there is mere dupli- 
cation—the Prime Minister’s speech gave an outline of the 
purpose and terms of the proposed Bill, such as the Govern- 
ment sponsor always gives on a second reading ; the Labour 
amendment could have been put down and discussed 
equally well on a second reading; and the second reading 
itself was in the circumstances something of a formality 
and was passed without division. But the motion included 
the words “for the purpose of securing the maximum 
national effort in the conduct of the war and in produc- 
ton .. .,” and Members were allowed to range over such 
topics as soldiers’ pay, wage discrepancies and all that the 
word production in a war context connotes. Only Sir 
John Wardlaw-Milne was ruled out of order when he tried 
to discuss inflation, Since it is a frequent complaint of the 
Opposition that too little parliamentary time is allotted for 
a general discussion of the conduct of the war, last week’s 
innovation went a long way to meet their request and to 
give the critics another hearing. 


* * * 


Speculation in Land 


The indefatigable Member for Ipswich returned last 
week to the disquieting speculation that is taking place in 
sales and rents of land. Last month, a defence regulation 
was made which prevents wartime purchasers of land from 
ejecting sitting tenants ; but, as Mr Stokes pointed out, a 
tenant can be browbeaten by the landlord to pay a higher 
rent rather than pay over his higher profits, resulting from 
stabilised prices to the state in EPT. And there is nothing 
at all to prevent land sales such as one he quoted, where a 
farm with a rent of £26 was bought for £3,600. The official 
reply to Mr Stokes’s appeal for EPT to be applied to in- 
creases in rents and for a ban on sales of land above pre- 
war valuation was mere stalling; Captain Crookshank 
openly admitted that he did not know the Government’s 
views and could not commit it. It is quite true that a dis- 
Unction has always been made in income tax and EPT 
between the person who deals in any sort of property as a 
sideline and the person whose business it is to deal. There- 
fore, jobbers are taxed, but not the brokers’ clients ; the 
Property-holding company, but not the landlord or the 
land leech. Increases in rents, of course, afe not capital 
Profits, and it would be difficult to apply EPT to them any 
more than to increases in incomes as a whole. But specula- 
lve land sales are a different matter. Not only do they cause 
Considerable dissatisfaction, because, as has been pointed 
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out, an owner of land which is wanted by the Government 
only receives compensation for the value of his property on 
March 31, 1939; they will also add largely to the difficul- 
ties of post-war planning. Purchases of land at high prices 
are more than a sign of inflation ; they are in some cases 
an attempt to create a vested interest in reconstruction. 


* * * 


India at War 


It is too early to gauge the consequences of the war 
in the Pacific on Indian politics. On India’s war effort, 
which in manufactures and recruitment has been marching 
in strange contrast to the political deadlock, the effects will 
be automatic and stimulating. Pandit Nehru, one of the 
best known and most influential of the political prisoners 
recently released by the Indian Government, has already 
stated his views. He has no doubt that right is on the side 
of the Allies in their fight against aggression; but he 
cannot assist in the war while “freedom is denied to the 
Indians.” It is very doubtful whether there will be any 
substantial opposition to the war by Congress. It will chop 
logic and remain negative. Mr Gandhi’s first reaction to the 
release of the prisoners was somewhat petulant ; in effect, 
he said: “Don’t suppose that they will not resume civil 
disobedience.” But it seems that saner counsels have pre- 
vailed in Bombay. The leading lights of Congress will not 
even commit the “technical” offences against the defence 
regulations in their speeches for which the Government, 
very obligingly and probably rather foolishly, met the wish 
of the original prisoners to be clapped in gaol. If civil dis- 
obedience is carried on by their henchmen, it will be very 
“ technical ”—and probably ought this time to be ignored, 
unless overt acts of opposition can be proved. Imprisonment 
for offences which the Indian Government itself called only 
“‘ symbolical,” when the prisoners were released, is not good 
policy. The fact is that there is no real opposition to the 
war in India, even among the extremists. The problem is 
to get the co-operation of Congress, the intransigent 
Moslems and the offended Liberals ; and the fact that the 
makeshift “national” councils set up this summer by the 
Viceroy seem to be working not too badly suggests that 
the collaboration, which is denied so stoutly in the pro- 
nouncements of all and sundry of the politicians, may not 
in fact be far distant. Another effort by the Government, 
which has lacked tact and imagination almost as much as 
the politicians have been wanting in common sense and 
Perspective, to broaden the base of wartime rule and to 
discuss, more patiently, the post-war prospect might work 
wonders. 


Winter Campaign or Winter Retreat ? 


Either the Germans are really handicapped by the 
onset of the Russian winter, or they aré attempting to lull 
the defenders of Moscow into false security. The Moscow 
front itself has altered only very slightly during the course 
of the week, though the Russians claim local advances at 
Kalinin and Serpukhov. The new factor is the stream 
of information from official and other German spokesmen 
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concerning the impossibility of maintaining more than very 
restricted activity under the prevailing conditions of ice and 
cold, and the necessity of deferring the capture of Moscow 
until the spring. The Russians would be well advised to 
treat such statements with reserve. The tremendous October 
offensive which carried the Germans from Smolensk to the 
gates of Moscow was preceded by weeks of inspired state- 
ments on the undesirability of advancing further. On the 
other hand, if the Germans’ embarrassment is genuine, they 
must face the problem whether, in view of the vastness of 
the territory they occupy, their poor lines of cammunication, 
the deteriorating weather, and Russia’s continued aggres- 
siveness, they can establish an effective front behind which 
to nurse their resources, and bring up their reserves for the 
spring campaign. The evidence of the week’s events at each 
end of the long line is not encouraging for them. In the 
north, Tikhvin has again changed hands, and the Germans 
are being forced back. In the south, they have not yet re- 
organised their resistance. Some German troops are ap- 
parently cut off at Taganrog, where the main Russian ad- 
vance appears to have passed them on the way to Mariupol. 
Reinforcements have been brought up to stem the Russian 
drive from the Donetz Basin, but with apparently little 
success. The fluidity of this front is a poor augury for the 
German troops round Moscow if once they are forced to 
try to establish a new defence line further to the rear. 


* * 


The Libyan Battle 


The pattern of the battle in Libya has changed. At first 
it seemed that Rommel was determined to fight out the 
issue to the last-in the triangle Tobruk-Bardia-Sidi Omar. 
However, the gap which his Panzers were able to make in 
the British line last week has been used not to reinforce the 
21st Division at Sidi Rezegh but to withdraw practically 
all the Axis forces westwards. With the exception of a few 
pockets in the hinterland, the British now control the 
triangle and have initiated offensive sweeps westwards to 
re-establish contact with the enemy. It is too early to say 
what factors have influenced Rommel’s decision. Possibly 
the British capture of Jalo early in the campaign is proving 
a danger to the Axis supply lines. Possibly the advanced 
position east of Sidi Rezegh was really untenable with the 
British active behind, in front and on the two flanks. It is, 
however, safest to assume that Rommel has withdrawn in 
order to strike the better. He will not find the British 
divisions unprepared. 


* * * 


Cut Price War 


It is all too easy to underestimate the ease with which 
wartime legislation creates fresh vested interests. Thus, the 
suggestion that reduction of retail prices below statutory 
maximum limits is anti-social comes, even today, as some- 
thing of a shock. The matter has arisen in connection with 
points rationing, a system which, designed in large measure 
to reintroduce competition into the grocery trade, has ful- 
filled this function so promptly and effectively that many 
traders are seeking to attract customers by lowering prices 
below the official maximum. To the unbiased onlooker, it 
would appear that this development is wholly admirable, 
bringing about a much-desired and hardly expected slowing 
up in the rise in the cost of food. Yet, interested parties are 
immediately active with suggestions of “ unfair ”’ competi- 
tion and “uneconomic” salesmanship. Mr Lloyd George, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food, very pro- 
perly pointed out, in a reply to a question by Mr Evelyn 
Walkden, that the reduction in prices was no breach of the 
law and that there was no intention of amending the law in 
that sense. For the introduction of maximum food prices 
was designed to prevent sellers from exploiting a situation 
in which demand far outran supply. Now that points 
ratiening, coupled with a free choice of shops, has reversed 
the position, permitting supply to outrun demand in one 
shop if another shop is quoting lower prices, there is every 
reason why the consumer should be allowed to benefit. 
Price control, as applied to consumption goods, should aim 
at the protection of the buyer, not at ensuring a given 
revenue for the seller. It is possible that the new develop- 
ment operates to the disadvantage of the small shops, whose 
profits are not subject to EPT, since the incidence of the 
price concession falls directly on them and not on the 
Exchequer. But the needs of the Exchequer must not be 
advanced as a plea behind which injured interests in the 
grocery trade can shelter. For any fiscal loss can more suit- 
Wly be made good by direct taxation on individual incomes 
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than by taxation of foodstufts through the enforced coin 
cidence of minimum with maximum prices. It is to be 
hoped that the attitude shown by the Government in thi 
case will be generalised into a definite principle, < 
preserves which have been protected in wartime throug 
the national exigency must eventually be reopened to com. 
petitive influences, and it is most satisfactory that a star; 
aes already been made with the distribution of Lend-Lease 


* . * * 


Engineers’ Wages 


The case for and against an increase in engineers’ wages 
is being argued before the National Arbitration Tribuna! 
The issue is obscured by a confusion both of terms and 
figures, and a kind of litigant’s glossary is necessary fo; 
the understanding of the dispute. The engineer’s earnings 
are made up of a number of payments. He receives a so. 
called “ basic wage,” which varies widely from district to 
district by as much in some cases as 6s. 11d. a week: 
London has the highest rate with sos. 11d. (equivalent to 
1s. 1d. an hour) and Rugby, rather strangely, has the lowest, 
On top of this, there has been paid, ever since the last war, 
a “war wage,” or “war bonus” (the expressions appear to 
be interchangeable); the amount of this has fluctuated and 
now stands at 30s. 6d. for “day workers,” that is, workers 
who are not on piece-work rates and 28s. 6d. for those who 
are on piece-work. The sum of these two “basic” and 
“war” wages is usually known as the “all-in rate”; and 
it will be seen that it amounts to just over £4 in the most 
favourable cases and a few shillings under that amount for 
the rest. That is the engineer’s pay, exclusive of overtime 
and piecework bonus, which is sometimes guaranteed to 
the extent of 25 per cent of the basic wage. These are the 
figures referred to in the AEU’s recent publicity drive. 
Bonus and overtime, of course, considerably increase these 
figures, and in the main there is no substantial reason to 
question Sir Alexander Ramsay’s calculations that skilled 
and semi-skilled earnings in the trade average between {5 
and £6 a week. Individual cases of hardship due to insuffi- 
cient earnings may well exist, but Mr Tanner’s claim that 
large numbers of workers are quite unable to maintain 
themselves and their families in decency and health must 
be ascribed more to his zeal as an advocate than to his 
accuracy. There are deep felt grievances among the engi- 
neers which are perhaps not without justification. Many 
men with the skill of a lifetime behind them complain that 
the present “all-in raté” for a 47-hour week does not at 
prevailing prices represent a real wage commensurate with 
the standard of their craft. They fear that, with the return 
of normal times and normal hours, they will again be de- 
pressed below the level of semi-skilled and even unskilled 
labour in other trades. They feel that, having preserved 
their skill over twenty years, despite wage cuts, short time 
and unemployment, they have deserved from the nation not 
only security but status. Nor are the employers quite deat 
to such pleadings; though the details of their latest offer to 
the unions are not yet known, they seem ready in principle 
to make new differentiations between different types of 
skill, at any rate where day workers are concerned, and to 


reward the higher tynes of skill with an addition to the 
basic wage. 
* * + 


Enemy Shipping Losses 


Germany is not so dependent on shipping as the Allies 
for the assembly of its economic resources and for the 
concentration of striking power in the theatres of war. 
Nevertheless, the Nazis cannot develop their full staying 
and striking power without ships. Without adequate sea 
communications their fields of operation are severely 
limited. One of the most important tasks of the Allied 
navies and air forces is, therefore, to harass the enemy’s 
sea communications and to destroy his shipping, shipbuild- 
ing and repairing facilities. Concentration on Allied ship- 
ping losses has tended to deflect the public’s attention 
from the substantial measure of success achieved in this 
task. At the outbreak of war Germany’s merchant fleet 
amounted to 4,483,000 gross tons of steamers and motor 
ships, and Italy’s to 3,425,000 gross tons, a total of 
7,908,000 gross tons. Germany has secured control 
about one million gross tons of Norwegian, 770,000 tons of 
Danish, 500,000 of French, 360,000 tons of Dutch and some 
30,000 tons of Belgian shipping. Moreover, the enemy 
probably utilising for his own ends a large proportion of 
the 2,400,000 tons of French, 500,000 tons of Finnish and 
400,000 tons of Swedish shipping. There is little informa- 
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tion concerning the volume of merchant ships built in the 
shipyards of Continental Europe since the outbreak of war. 
In 1938, the aggregate tonnage laurched in Germany, Italy, 
Norway; Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France and Sweden 
was 1,271,000 gross tons. But in view of the dislocation of 
the industries of occupied countries last year, the shortage 
of materials and the damage done by air-raids, it is doubt- 
fy) whether the aggregate output of Continental Europe 
exceeded one million gross tons during the past two years. 
These estimates are largely conjectural ; but, if they are 
reasonably correct, the volume of shipping available to 
Continental Europe and, consequently, to assist the enemy’s 
purpose, would now have totalled nearly 15 million gross 
tons—against Great Britain’s pre-war fleet of 17.9 million 
sross tons—if it had not been for the toll taken by the 
Allied navies and air forces. This, fortunately, has been 
heavy. Up to August 16th, 2,320,000 gross tons of German, 
1.530,000 tons of Italian and 150,000 tons of ex-neutral 
shipping, aggregating 4,000,000 gross tons, have been sunk, 
scuttled or captured. Making allowance for the heavy 
“slaughter ” of recent months, for vessels damaged beyond 
repair and for ordinary marine casualties, Axis losses now 
probably total §,500,000 gross tons. If to these estimates 
are added the §00,000 gross tons of Continental shipping 
laid up in South American ports, the 460,000 tons which 
sought shelter in the United States and the 30,000 tons of 
Finnish shipping taken over by Great Britain, the aggre- 
gate tonnage of the merchant fleets of Continental Europe 
is now probably no more than 8-9 million gross. Axis ship- 
ping resources in Europe, in fact, have already been sub- 


stantially depleted. 
* * * 


Fill Shells, Not Stockings 


Since Dickens invented the English Christmas none 
but the most intrepid spirit has dared to question its 
concomitant over-eating, card-sending and gift-giving. 
‘Two years of total warfare, however, must put Christmas 
jollifications into a completely new perspective. In wartime 
the exchange of useless gifts represents the diversion of raw 
materials and labour down the channels of waste. The very 
paper wrapping the gifts—the many layers enticing the 
expectant pleasure—the fine, gay cardboard boxes, the little 
coloured labels, are needed elsewhere. If there were 
no other reason why presents and cards should be dis- 
pensed with this Christmas, the need to save paper 
is strong enough cause. As it is, salvage publicity has 
been so successful that there are foolish persons who 
almost seem to believe that the more new paper they 
use the better it is, because the more used paper there will 
be to salvage. The fact that the only purpose of paper 
salvage is to eke out new paper—and ships—is as hard to 
drive home as the even harder fact that the purpose of 
savings campaigns is simply to cut down spending. Of 
course, the squanderer is not free to do his worst this 
Christmas. The Christmas card is being driven out of 
existence. Luxury gifts have been forced into the back- 
ground by the limitation of supplies. Useful presents are, 
ior the most part, the objects of rationing. Valuable cloth- 
ing coupons are not likely to be relinquished for gifts on 
socks and ties and stockings ; and even-the most unselfish 
gift-giver is likely to keep for himself what Stiltons and other 
now rare foods, what tobacco and chocolates, he may hunt 
down. The inveterate stocking-filler may find a solution to 
his problems in the use of gift tokens. These are familiar for 

ks and gramophone records ; they have been extended 
by some stores to include (use your own coupons) tokens for 
articles of clothing; there could also be (use your own 
goodwill) tobacco tokens and food tokens (use your own 
ration book and points). Present-giving is an institution 
which we cannot well afford during the war unless it is kept 
within the bounds of wartime economy. Additional expendi- 
ture must be discouraged ; the only legitimate presents are 
those of necessary things which the recipient would other- 
wise have to buy for himself. Savings certificates should 
take pride of place. 


* . * 


War on the Puppets 


The British declaration of war upon Finland, Roumania 
and Hungary was certainly overdue, since all three Powers 
have been actively assisting Germany in its attack upon 
Russia since the beginning of the campaign. In so far as 

oumania and Hungary are concerned, there will be no 
regret that the step has been taken. Hungary’s record in the 
inter-war period, in spite of the infatuated propagandists 
that country has been able to secure in Great Britain, has 
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been one of external perfidy and internal reaction. It is, 
however, false to speak of the Hungarians. It is the Hun- 
garian Government, representing one of the most antiquated 
and reactionary social groups in the continent of Europe, 
that is responsible. Roumania has shown less opportunism 
between the wars, and it is the Germans who are largely 
responsible for shattering the cohesion of the Roumanian 
state. Nevertheless, there can be no sympathy with the 


. lick-spittle Antonescu. The case of Finland is, of 


course, quite another matter. The country was, and remains, 
a democracy. And there can be little doubt that the 
great mass of the people supported the attempt to recover 
the lands ceded to Russia. It is possible that a considerable 
number of them support the demand for territorial aggran- 
disement in Eastern Karelia since the argument is that such 
an expansion of their frontiers would defend them against 
future Russian aggression. Nevertheless, whatever the provo- 
cation, the Finns have committed their destiny into the 
hands of Germany. 


Shorter Notes 


Further light was thrown by Mr. Attlee last week on the 
respective positions of the Minister of State in Cairo and 
the Ambassador to Washington. His previous answer to a 
supplementary question was inaccurate ; and though, when 
they are both in this country, they are both members of 
the War Cabinet, when they are abroad, Mr. Lyttelton, as 
was stated at the time of his appointment, is still a member, 
but Lord Halifax is not. 

* 

The recent report of the Select Committee on offices and 
places of profit under the Crown has been given a post- 
script in the Arthur Jenkins Indemnity Bill, which passed 
through all its stages in the House of Commons this week. 
Mr. Arthur Jenkins, M.P., who was appointed chairman 
of the local appeal board, set up under the Essential Work 
Order, for the Royal Ordnance factory at Glascoed, ac- 
cepted the office before applying for a certificate from the 
Prime Minister under the House of Commons Disqualifica- 
tion (Temporary Provsions) Act, and a certificate could 
not subsequently be given because Mr. Jenkins had, by 
his acceptance, technically vacated his seat. The Bill in- 
demnifying him is therefore necessary in case he should be 
proceeded against by a common informer for continuing 
to sit and vote as a Member of Parliament after his 
appointment. 

* 

The Government’s scheme for encouraging girls of 16 
to 18 to work in wartime nurseries deserves high praise. 
It will apply to women over 30 as well, but there will 
obviously be more scope for recruitment among girls who 
are leaving school and have not yet got other jobs. While 
they are trained they will receive an allowance of 10s. a 
week, and will be billeted if necessary. The scheme kills 
three birds. First, it is a sensible attempt to meet the staffing 
problems of war nurseries—a bigger stumbling block even 
than premises ; secondly, it gives girls who are not old 
enough to be called up an opportunity of doing useful war 
work ; and, thirdly, it trains them for a normal peacetime 
occupation which after the war many of them may be glad 
to resume. 
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The Return of Arthur Meighen 


(From a Canadian Correspondent) 


November 16th 


T HE return of the Right Hon. Arthur Meighen to the 
leadership of the national Conservative party after 
fifteen years has provided the greatest wartime develop- 
ment in Canadian politics. For nine years, he has lived 
in the semi-obscurity of the Senate. Before that, he had 
retired to private life in Toronto, after giving up the Con- 
servative leadership when his Government was defeated 
after a hundred days in office in 1926. His name and his 
utterances have caught the public’s attention infrequently 
since then. 

But under the banner of national government, demand- 
ing conscription for overseas service and an all-out war 
effort, Mr Meighen has become a new focus around which 
many elements of opposition to the policies and adminis- 
tration of the Mackenzie King Government may range 
themselves. The political truce that has prevailed in Canada 
since the outbreak of war is ended. An old and unfor- 
getting political enemy of Mr King, Senator Meighen 
reached the supreme office of Prime Minister in 1921 and 
again in 1926, only to suffer defeat at the hands of the 
Liberal leader. His re-entry into the House of Commons 
foreshadows new and bitter political controversy and an 
early attempt to rally sufficient opposition to destroy the 
King Government. 

Mr Meighen’s influence will be for greater Imperial 
solidarity. In the Senate, he continually attacked “ the myth 
of isolationism” which he detected in Mr King’s policies. 
He described the talk of leaders of United States-Canada 
joint defence proposals as “twilight twittering.” He is 
against the St. Lawrence Waterway, favourite project of 
President Roosevelt, to which the King Government is 
committed. He opposed the severity of war taxation. “ Let 
none of us imagine,” he said, “that if we keep on as we 
have been going on we can hold society together... . We 
should realise that once property is stripped of that measure 
of security which stirs human ambition and energy and 
calls forth all that is in man, the very foundation of society 
itself is removed.” 

The return of Mr Meighen was meaningless, unless he 
and his backers foresaw prospects of rallying a more power- 
ful opposition than the present ineffective Conservative 
party. He will draw the extreme right wing of the party, 
and find support in business and industrial circles that are 
restive under war controls, such as the new price and wage 
stabilisation programme ; among interests that are feeling 
the bite of war taxes ; and in a variety of factions opposed to 
the King Government for reasons ranging from the 
personal to the patriotic. 

The party conference in Ottawa that offered him the 
leadership was announced as a meeting to decide when and 
where an open convention would be held to select a suc- 
cessor to the Hon. R. B. Hanson, leader in the House since 
the defeat of the Hon. R. J. Manion in the 1940 general 
election. Delegates from distant parts stayed at home, 
counting on a convention later, and the conference was 
dominated by Toronto and Ontario Conservatives. There 
will be no convention now until after the war. 

The national government issue figured in the disastrous 
defeat of the Conservatives under Dr Manion last year. Yet 
powerful business interests want a non-party government 
now. The King Government’s three-to-one parliamentary 
majority refiects what the voters thought of national 
government in 1940. 

But the conscription issue, linked by Mr Meighen with 
his hopes “ to light into flaming life the war spirit of our 
people,” evokes other echoes in Canadian politics. Con- 
scription shattered the Liberal party in 1917. To avoid that 
pitfall, the King Government’s conscription measure of 
June, 1940—the National Resources Mobilisation Act— 
allowed the single exception that no one could be sent out- 


side Canada for military duty except with his consent 

Otherwise the Act covers all manpower and all property, 
So far, the National Resources Mobilisation Act has been 

used sparingly. By proclamation, single men from 21 to 24 
years have been placed under it, and 104,626 men have 
been called for army training. Only 9,807 remain in uniform 
and the rest, attached to reserve units, went back to civilian 
jobs. Volunteer enlistments in the army total 276,088. 
Allowing for discharges, it now numbers 241,530. More 
than 110,000 men are serving overseas, in the United King- 
dom, in Hongkong, in Newfoundland, and on occasion in 
Iceland, Spitsbergen and Gibraltar. Purely on a volunteer 
basis, the Royal Canadian Air Force strength is above 
100,000, with more than 15,000 air crew in Britain, and 
the Royal Canadian Navy strength is 30,000. Both services 
have heavy waiting lists. In addition, more than 800,000 
new industrial jobs have been filled since the war started. 

_ This, in brief, is the result of the voluntary policy so far 
in a population of 11,500,000 people. The needs have been 
filled as fast as they developed. The army formation con- 
sists of six divisions. But could Canada support a larger 
overseas army without conscription? That is the central 
problem in the conscription controversy launched by Mr 
Meighen. To meet the threat, the King Government will 
likely use its existing compulsory service law more exten- 
sively. In fact, plans have been in preparation for several 
weeks to that end. 

_ On the eve of Mr Meighen’s acceptance of the Conserva- 
tive leadership, Mr King replied to a question in Parlia- 
ment in these terms :—“ So far as I am concerned, without 
any consultation of the people on that subject, I do not 
intend to take the responsibility of supporting any policy 
of conscription for service overseas.” Mr King’s position 
is that at present Canada needs neither a national govern- 
ment nor conscription for overseas duty. But the issues 
raised by Mr Meighen must be judged against the back- 
ground of the Canadian experiment with drastic, new 
economic controls, of the rising menace in the Pacific, 
where war between the United States and Japan would 
bring.the Canadian west coast within the range of active 
hostilities, and in the light of a definite rise in war spirit 
in Canada, in which the slightest demonstration of error 
in mobilising the nation’s full resources could rock the King 
Government—and perhaps topple it. 


Poland and Russia 


[BY A POLISH CORRESPONDENT] 


December 9th 


For the first time in history a Polish Prime Minister has 
met the head of the Russian Government and_ broadcast 
a message to the Polish and Russian peoples from Moscow. 
General Sikorski’s visit to Russia was delayed several times; 
Stalin waited to see him until all obstacles for collaboration 
between the two countries had been removed. The recent 
changes in the Polish Government—the removal of the 
members of the extreme right who were replaced by 
representatives of the Polish Socialist and Peasant Parties— 
the good work done by Professor Kot, the Polish Ambas- 
sador to Moscow, and the fighting spirit of the Polish forces 
in Russia paved the way for Sikorski’s visit. 

Both sides, the Polish as well as the Russian Govern- 
ments, have shown a great deal of good will and understand- 
ing for the many difficulties arising from the German 10- 
vasion of Russia, and have done their best to fulfil the 
obligations of the pact of last July. The Soviet Government 
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5 kept to its undertaking to release the Polish prisoners 


a war and civilian political prisoners, and has enabled the 


Polish military command to form the Polish army in Russia. 


Hundreds of thousands of Poles were released from prisons 

internment centres all over Russia, and every facility 
was given to Poles who wanted to join the Polish military 
formations. ; ; 

The plight of the released prisoners was serious. They 
were all badly clad, undernourished and without means of 
support. The Russian authorities, since the change in their 
attitude, have given every possible help in organising relief 
and supplying urgent needs. The representatives of the 
Polish Government in Russia were given every facility in 
forming the first military formations. To begin with, how- 
ever, the army lacked uniforms, arms and other equipment. 
Thanks to British help and to the extension of Lend-Lease 
to Poland, the army is now clad, equipped and in full train- 
ing. The Polish Commander-in-Chief of the forces in 
Russia, General Anders, was able to announce, in an inter- 
view given to the Soviet Press, that he expects the Polish 
forces to be in action at the beginning of next year. Their 
strength is considerable; according to information given by 
General Anders, more than 150,000 men have already en- 
listed, and the numbers are rapidly growing. The Polish 
army in Russia has accepted the Soviet military regulations, 
and its spirit is democratic. The number of Jews is much 
higher than the percentage of Jews living in Poland and 
amounts to about 23,000 men, which is over 1§ per cent. 
The relations between the Poles and their Jewish comrades 
are cordial. These facts were quoted by General Anders 
as an example of the spirit of tolerance among the Polish 
forces. 

When General Sikorski met Stalin in Moscow, the ground 
was already well prepared for closer collaboration between 
Poland and Russia, and there were no difficulties in 
arranging the Stalin-Sikorski declaration. This declaration, 
signed by the Prime Ministers of both countries last week, 
goes much farther than the agreement of July 30, 1941. It 
is not limited to clearing up matters of the past, but also 
outlines clearly future Polish-Soviet relations. The declara- 
tion reasserts the will of both nations to carry on the fight 
and to continue the war until complete victory and the final 
destruction of the German invaders. In peacetime, the basis 
of mutual relations will be good-neighbourly collaboration, 
friendship and the carrying out of obligations agreed upon. 
Here again, both countries exclude the possibility of fighting 
one another because of territorial differences. 

The last paragraph of the declaration deals with the 
future of international relations in Europe and gives a 
general outline of the Russo-Polish war aims. In some 
respects, this follows Point 8 of the Atlantic Charter. Russia 
and Poland have declared that, after a final victory, the 
destruction of German armed might and the suitable 
punishment of the German criminals, the main task of the 
Allied Governments will be to guarantee a just and endur- 
ing peace. This can only be achieved by a new international 
organisation based on a permanent alliance between the 
democratic countries. In the creation of such an organisa- 
tion a vital condition will be the respect of international 
law supported by the collective armed forces of all allied 
countries, 


American Tungsten 


Supplies 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


December 9th 


THE United States Government has just concluded an 
agreement with the Argentine Government, under which 
the United States will acquire the whole of the tungsten 
surplus of the South American republic for a minimum 
Period of three years. Similar contracts were concluded with 
Mexico and Bolivia earlier this year, and negotiations with 
cru are reported to be under way. These agreements will 
Secure virtually the whole of the Latin American tungsten 
supply for the United States. Coinciding with the latest 
apanese aggression, this development comes at an oppor- 
tune moment. So far China, which normally accounts for up 
‘0 two-thirds of the world’s tungsten production, has been 
the largest foreign supplier of tungsten to the United States. 

ing to the gradual occupation of the Chinese coast by 
the Japanese, however, Chinese exports of tungsten ore 
per cent wolfram-trioxide content) declined from 17,895 
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metric tons in 1937 to 3,118 tons in 1940 and they are bound 
to fall still further, at least for some time, as a result of the 
war in the Pacific. Last year, when the United States im- 
ported 9,240 tons of tungsten concentrates (60 per cent 
pure), 46 per cent were still of Chinese origin; Bolivia 
supplied 20 per cent ; Argentina roughly Io per cent ; Peru 
and Mexico together 5 per cent ; and the remainder was 
shared between a number of countries, among which Aus- 
tralia, Portugal, Burma and Thailand were the most 
important. 3 

lt will not be easy for the United States to make up the 
prospective decline in Chinese imports. Nevertheless, the 
Government has done all it can to meet any emergency, 
with the result that the country is prepared for a position 
such as has now arisen. As tungsten ranks among the most 
important armament materials—besides its use in armour 
plate, armour-piercing shells and various gun parts, as well 
as aeroplane valves and equally important armament 
products, it plays a decisive part in high-speed tool steels 
and especially in cutting-tool steels for the armament 
industry—it was included in the list of metals to be stored 
under ‘the US Strategic Materials Act of 1939. By the end 
of 1940, stocks of tungsten concentrates in bonded United 
States warehouses were reported at 2,200 tons, or nearly 
three times the figure of a year before. Including unreported 
stocks, the country’s total reserve was estimated at over 
4,500 tons early this year, but it appears that during 1941 
no major increase in reserves has taken place. At any rate, 
the shortage of private holdings and the difficulties of ship- 
ments from China have forced the Procurement Division of 
the United States Treasury, since February, 1941, to release 
certain quantities of tungsten for vital armament purposes 
from the Government’s reserve. 


Besides accumulating stocks, however, the US Govern- 
ment has worked in three other directions to secure its tung- 
sten supplies in the event of an emergency. A thorough 
search for home deposits has been made since the autumn 
of 1939, and domestic production has been stimulated. The 
chief Latin American deposits have been examined by US 
geologists and engineers on behalf of the United States 
Government in order to lay the foundation for the maximum 
supply from these sources under the agreements mentioned 
above. And, last but not least, steps have been taken to 
make the best use of available supplies. Each of the three 
moves has shown encouraging results. 

Production in the United States, itself one of the world’s 
large tungsten producers, reached 5,120 tons last year, an 
increase of 42 per cent on the previous year and the highest 
output since the last war. Government exploratory work has 
proved the existence of several new deposits in California, 
Nevada and especially Idaho, and has enabled the extension 
of production in several old mining districts. As a result, 
domestic production is expected to show a material increase, 
especially from the middle of next year. 

In the Latin American countries, too, United States tech- 
nical advice and in certain cases (Argentina and Bolivia) the 
acquisition of mining leases by United States firms will 
almost’ certainly result in a big increase in production. The 
survey of Latin American tungsten deposits carried out by 
the US Government last year proved the existence of very 
considerable undeveloped resources. In particular, Bolivia 
and Argentina appear to be able to increase or even mul- 
tiply their output within a comparatively limited period. 
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The Return of Arthur Meighen 


(From a Canadian Correspondent) 


November 16th 


T HE return of the Right Hon. Arthur Meighen to the 
leadership of the national Conservative party after 
fifteen years has provided the greatest wartime develop- 
ment in Canadian politics. For nine years, he has lived 
in the semi-obscurity of the Senate. Before that, he had 
retired to private life in Toronto, after giving up the Con- 
servative leadership when his Government was defeated 
after a hundred days in office in 1926. His name and his 
utterances have caught the public’s attention infrequently 
since then. 

But under the banner of national government, demand- 
ing conscription for overseas service and an all-out war 
effort, Mr Meighen has become a new focus around which 
many elements of opposition to the policies and adminis- 
tration of the Mackenzie King Government may range 
themselves. The political truce that has prevailed in Canada 
since the outbreak of war is ended. An old and unfor- 
getting political enemy of Mr King, Senator Meighen 
reached the supreme office of Prime Minister in 1921 and 
again in 1926, only to suffer defeat at the hands of the 
Liberal leader. His re-entry into the House of Commons 
foreshadows new and bitter political controversy and an 
early attempt to rally sufficient opposition to destroy the 
King Government. 

Mr Meighen’s influence will be for greater Imperial 
solidarity. In the Senate, he continually attacked “ the myth 
of isolationism ” which he detected in Mr King’s policies. 
He described the talk of leaders of United States-Canada 
joint defence proposals as “twilight twittering.” He is 
against the St. Lawrence Waterway, favourite project of 
President Roosevelt, to which the King Government is 
committed. He opposed the severity of war taxation. “ Let 
none of us imagine,” he said, “that if we keep on as we 
have been going on we can hold society together... . We 
should realise that once property is stripped of that measure 
of security which stirs human ambition and energy and 
calls forth all that is in man, the very foundation of society 
itself is removed.” 

The return of Mr Meighen was meaningless, unless he 
and his backers foresaw prospects of rallying a more power- 
ful opposition than the present ineffective Conservative 
party. He will draw the extreme right wing of the party, 
and find support in business and industrial circles that are 
restive under war controls, such as the new price and wage 
stabilisation programme ; among interests that are feeling 
the bite of war taxes ; and in a variety of factions opposed to 
the King Government for reasons ranging from the 
personal to the patriotic. 

The party conference in Ottawa that offered him the 
leadership was announced as a meeting to decide when and 
where an open convention would be held to select a suc- 
cessor to the Hon. R. B. Hanson, leader in the House since 
the defeat of the Hon. R. J. Manion in the 1940 general 
election. Delegates from distant parts stayed at home, 
counting on a convention later, and the conference was 
dominated by Toronto and Ontario Conservatives. There 
will be no convention now until after the war. 

The national government issue figured in the disastrous 
defeat of the Conservatives under Dr Manion last year. Yet 
powerful business interests want a non-party government 
now. The King Government’s three-to-one parliamentary 
majority reflects what the voters thought of national 
government in 1940. 

But the conscription issue, linked by Mr Meighen with 
his hopes “ to light into flaming life the war spirit of our 
people,” evokes other echoes in Canadian politics. Con- 
scription shattered the Liberal party in 1917. To avoid that 
pitfall, the King Government’s conscription measure of 
June, 1940—the National Resources Mobilisation Act— 
allowed the single exception that no one could be sent out- 


side Canada for military duty except with his consent 
Otherwise the Act covers all manpower and all property, 
So far, the National Resources Mobilisation Act has been 
used sparingly. By proclamation, single men from 21 to 24 
years have been placed under it, and 104,626 men have 
been called for army training. Only 9,807 remain in uniform 
and the rest, attached to reserve units, went back to civilian 
jobs. Volunteer enlistments in the army total 276,088, 
Allowing for discharges, it now numbers 241,530. More 
than 110,000 men are serving overseas, in the United King- 
dom, in Hongkong, in Newfoundland, and on occasion in 
Iceland, Spitsbergen and Gibraltar. Purely on a volunteer 
basis, the Royal Canadian Air Force strength is above 
100,000, with more than 15,000 air crew in Britain, and 
the Royal Canadian Navy strength is 30,000. Both services 
have heavy waiting lists. In addition, more than 800,000 
new industrial jobs have been filled since the war started. 
This, in brief, is the result of the voluntary policy so far 
in a population of 11,500,000 people. The needs have been 
filled as fast as they developed. The army formation con- 
sists of six divisions. But could Canada support a larger 
overseas army without conscription? That is the central 
problem in the conscription controversy launched by Mr 
Meighen. To meet the threat, the King Government will 
likely use its existing compulsory service law more exten- 
sively. In fact, plans have been in preparation for several 
weeks to that end. 
_ On the eve of Mr Meighen’s acceptance of the Conserva- 
tive leadership, Mr King replied to a question in Parlia- 
ment in these terms :—“ So far as I am concerned, without 
any consultation of the people on that subject, I do not 
intend to take the responsibility of supporting any policy 
of conscription for service overseas.” Mr King’s position 
is that at present Canada needs neither a national govern- 
ment nor conscription for overseas duty. But the issues 
raised by Mr Meighen must be judged against the back- 
ground of the Canadian experiment with drastic, new 
economic controls, of the rising menace in the Pacific, 
where war between the United States and Japan would 
bring. the Canadian west coast within the range of active 
hostilities, and in the light of a definite rise in war spirit 
in Canada, in which the slightest demonstration of error 
in mobilising the nation’s full resources could rock the King 
Government—and perhaps topple it. 


Poland and Russia 


[BY A POLISH CORRESPONDENT] 


December 9th 


For the first time in history a Polish Prime Minister has 
met the head of the Russian Government and_ broadcast 
a message to the Polish and Russian peoples from Moscow. 
General Sikorski’s visit to Russia was delayed several times; 
Stalin waited to see him until all obstacles for collaboration 
between the two countries had been removed. The recent 
changes in the Polish Government—the removal of the 
members of the extreme right who were replaced by 
representatives of the Polish Socialist and Peasant Parties— 
the good work done by Professor Kot, the Polish Ambas- 
sador to Moscow, and the fighting spirit of the Polish forces 
in Russia paved the way for Sikorski’s visit. 

Both sides, the Polish as well as the Russian Govern- 
ments, have shown a great deal of good will and understand- 
ing for the many difficulties arising from the German 10- 
vasion of Russia, and have done their best to fulfil the 
obligations of the pact of last July. The Soviet Government 
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December 13, 1941 


nas kept to its undertaking to release the Polish prisoners 

war and civilian political prisoners, and has enabled the 
Polish military command to form the Polish army in Russia. 
Hundreds of thousands of Poles were released from prisons 
and internment centres all over Russia, and every facility 
was given to Poles who wanted to join the Polish military 
formations. 

The plight of the released prisoners was serious. They 
were all badly clad, undernourished and without means of 
support. The Russian authorities, since the change in their 
attitude, have given every possible help in organising relief 
and supplying urgent needs. The representatives of the 
Polish Government in Russia were given every facility in 
forming the first military formations. To begin with, how- 
ever, the army lacked uniforms, arms and other equipment. 
Thanks to British help and to the extension of Lend-Lease 
to Poland, the army is now clad, equipped and in full train- 
ing. The Polish Commander-in-Chief of the forces in 
Russia, General Anders, was able to announce, in an inter- 
view given to the Soviet Press, that he expects the Polish 
forces to be in action at the beginning of next year. Their 
strength is considerable; according to information given by 
General Anders, more than 150,000 men have already en- 
listed, and the numbers are rapidly growing. The Polish 
army in Russia has accepted the Soviet military regulations, 
and its spirit is democratic. The number of Jews is much 
higher than the percentage of Jews living in Poland and 
amounts to about 23,000 men, which is over 15 per cent. 
The relations between the Poles and their Jewish comrades 
are cordial. These facts were quoted by General Anders 
as an example of the spirit of tolerance among the Polish 
forces. 

When General Sikorski met Stalin in Moscow, the ground 
was already well prepared for closer collaboration between 
Poland and Russia, and there were no difficulties in 
arranging the Stalin-Sikorski declaration. This declaration, 
signed by the Prime Ministers of both countries last week, 
goes much farther than the agreement of July 30, 1941. It 
is not limited to clearing up matters of the past, but also 
outlines clearly future Polish-Soviet relations. The declara- 
tion reasserts the will of both nations to carry on the fight 
and to continue the war until complete victory and the final 
destruction of the German invaders. In peacetime, the basis 
of mutual relations will be good-neighbourly collaboration, 
friendship and the carrying out of obligations agreed upon. 
Here again, both countries exclude the possibility of fighting 
one another because of territorial differences. 

The last paragraph of the declaration deals with the 
future of international relations in Europe and gives a 
general outline of the Russo-Polish war aims. In some 
respects, this follows Point 8 of the Atlantic Charter. Russia 
and Poland have declared that, after a final victory, the 
destruction of German armed might and the suitable 
punishment of the German criminals, the main task of the 
Allied Governments will be to guarantee a just and endur- 
ing peace. This can only be achieved by a new international 
organisation based on a permanent alliance between the 
democratic countries. In te creation of such an organisa- 
tion a vital condition will be the respect of international 
law supported by the collective armed forces of all allied 
countries. 


American Tungsten 
Supplies 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


December 9th 


THE United States Government has just concluded an 
agreement with the Argentine Government, under which 
the United States will acquire the whole of the tungsten 
surplus of the South American republic for a minimum 
Period of three years. Similar contracts were concluded with 
Mexico and Bolivia earlier this year, and negotiations with 
‘ru are reported to be under way. These agreements will 
secure virtually the whole of the Latin American tungsten 
supply for the United States. Coinciding with the latest 
apanese aggression, this development comes at an oppor- 
tune moment. So far China, which normally accounts for up 
‘0 two-thirds of the world’s tungsten production, has been 
the largest foreign supplier of tungsten to the United States. 
ing to the gradual occupation of the Chinese coast by 
Japanese, however, Chinese exports of tungsten ore 
per cent wolfram-trioxide content) declined from 17,895 
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metric tons in 1937 to 3,118 tons in 1940 and they are bound 
to fall still further, at least for some time, as a result of the 
war in the Pacific. Last year, when the United States im- 
ported 9,240 tons of tungsten concentrates (60 per cent 
pure), 46 per cent were still of Chinese origin; Bolivia 
supplied 20 per cent ; Argentina roughly 10 per cent ; Peru 
and Mexico together 5 per cent ; and the remainder was 
shared between a number of countries, among which Aus- 
tralia, Portugal, Burma and Thailand were the most 
important. ; 

lt will not be easy for the United States to make up the 
prospective decline in Chinese imports. Nevertheless, the 
Government has done all it can to meet any emergency, 
with the result that the country is prepared for a position 
such as has now arisen. As tungsten ranks among the most 
important armament materials—besides its use in armour 
plate, armour-piercing shells and various gun parts, as well 
as aeroplane valves and equally important armament 
products, it plays a decisive part in high-speed tool steels 
and especially in cutting-tool steels for the armament 
industry—it was included in the list of metals to be stored 
under ‘the US Strategic Materials Act of 1939. By the end 
of 1940, stocks of tungsten concentrates in bonded United 
States warehouses were reported at 2,200 tons, or nearly 
three times the figure of a year before. Including unreported 
stocks, the country’s total reserve was estimated at over 
4,500 tons early this year, but it appears that during 1941 
no major increase in reserves has taken place. At any rate, 
the shortage of private holdings and the difficulties of ship- 
ments from China have forced the Procurement Division of 
the United States Treasury, since February, 1941, to release 
certain quantities of tungsten for vital armament purposes 
from the Government’s reserve. 


Besides accumulating stocks, however, the US Govern- 
ment has worked in three other directions to secure its tung- 
sten supplies in the event of an emergency. A thorough 
search for home deposits has been made since the autumn 
of 1939, and domestic production has been stimulated. The 
chief Latin American deposits have been examined by US 
geologists and engineers on behalf of the United States 
Government in order to lay the foundation for the maximum 
supply from these sources under the agreements mentioned 
above. And, last but not least, steps have been taken to 
make the best use of available supplies. Each of the three 
moves has shown encouraging results. 


Production in the United States, itself one of the world’s 
large tungsten producers, reached 5,120 tons last year, an 
increase of 42 per cent on the previous year and the highest 
output since the last war. Government exploratory work has 
proved the existence of several new deposits in California, 
Nevada and especially Idaho, and has enabled the extension 
of production in several old mining districts. As a result, 
domestic production is expected to show a material increase, 
especially from the middle of next year. 

In the Latin American countries, too, United States tech- 
nical advice and in certain cases (Argentina and Bolivia) the 
acquisition of mining leases by United States firms will 
almost‘ certainly result in a big increase in production. The 
survey of Latin American tungsten deposits carried out by 
the US Government last year proved the existence of very 
considerable undeveloped resources. In particular, Bolivia 
and Argentina appear to be able to increase or even mul- 
tiply their output within a comparatively limited period. 
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Both countries—and the same refers to the other Latin 
American sources of supply—have in the past suffered from 
the comparative smallness and scattered nature of their 
individual tungsten deposits, as well as from the depressed 
prices caused by the strong Chinese competition. Since the 
Sino-Japanese war, however, the position has chafiged. In 
1940, Bolivia exported 4,183 metric tons of 60 per cent 
tungsten concentrates, against 1,802 tons in 1937. Argentina 
increased its exports from 866 tons to over 1,600 tons. In 
1940, over 50 small tungsten mines were in operation in 
the Sierra de Cordoba and the Sierra San Luis districts 
of Argentina, most of which employed very primitive 
methods of production. In Bolivia, the number of produc- 
ing mines is over one hundred, although about half the 
country’s production is divided among four companies, of 
which two are controlled by United States capital. In addi- 
tion, Bolivia has hundreds of known tungsten occurrences, 
which can be developed if capital and machinery are made 
available. Between 1914 and 1918, Bolivia’s tungsten con- 
centrate output rose from 265 tons to 3,500*tons. In this 
war again, a very marked expansion of Bolivia’s production 
can be expected, especially as the United States Govern- 
ment is willing to supply the Bolivian tungsten industry 
with the necessary equipment. Both Mexico and Peru have 
been tungsten producers for years, but their combined 
output did not exceed 400 tons last year. This figure can 
be materially increased, but the extent of potential de- 
velopment cannot be compared with that in Argentina, and 
especially Bolivia. 


Economising Tungsten 


Besides stimulating production both at home and in 
South America, the United States Government, in co- 
operation with the industry, has carried out far-reaching 
research into possible economies in the use of tungsten 
since the outbreak of war. As a result, the greater use of 
cemented tungsten carbide is being developed, and new 
types of alloy steels employing a much reduced percentage 
of tungsten are being introduced. In its endeavours to re- 
place tungsten, the United States is fortunate in having 
over 90 per cent of the world’s molybdenum (that is, 
its Own output together with Mexico’s) at its disposal. In 
numerous cases molybdenum has proved a perfect substi- 
tute for tungsten; in others, its addition to the alloy steel 
facilitates at least a certain saving of tungsten. All in all, the 
rising supplies from home and foreign resources, as well 
as the replacement of tungsten on a large scale, will prevent 
the United States from being seriously hit by the probable 
new contraction of Chinese tungsten supplies, although 
time is required before the rising North and South Ameri- 
can production can make up for this loss. 


Chinese Financial Reforms 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT TEMPORARILY AT 
CHUNGKING] 


October 15th 
THE Chinese National Government, for the first time since 
the beginning of the Sino-Japanese war, is making a deter- 
mined all-round effort to reorganise its finances. This 
effort is culminating in an attempt to increase the ordinary 
State revenue sufficiently to cover about half of total State 
expenditure. The Government has lost to the Japanese the 
bulk of its most important pre-war revenue, such as 
Customs duties and salt gabelle. The yield of other im- 
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portant revenues, such as the land tax and the co 
commodity taxes, has enormously decreased, in 
purchasing power, owing to a depreciation of 77 per cent j 
the Chinese national dollar and a more far-reaching genenl 
increase in the price level. Chinese State expenditure on 
the other hand, owing to war costs and the high price level 
has soared sky-high. The result is that if readjustment of 
taxation were not immediately undertaken, this year’s ey. 
penditure would surpass ordinary revenue by tenfold, 

The most important step in the readjustment of taxation 
is a reform of land tax collection. This autumn, the Goverp. 
ment is no longer collecting land tax in nominal pre-wa; 
dollars, but in kind. The average land tax levy has beep 
fixed at five kilograms of paddy per mow of land unde; 
rice cultivation, and correspondingly for other farm Crops 
—subject to certain variations in different provinces accord. 
ing to crop yields and other local conditions. The Govern. 
ment collects this land tax in kind through the distric 
authorities, storing the yield in requisitioned temples and 
ancestral halls. The land tax yield in rice is expected to 
be large enough to supply all China’s armies and civilian 
officials with this basic foodstuff, and still to leave at the 
Government’s disposal sufficient rice to permit interven. 
tion sales whenever prices might rise higher than the 
Government is prepared to tolerate. In terms of money, the 
new land-tax-in-kind schedule means on the average a ten- 
fold increase in tax compared with the 1940-41 rice 
year, though in terms of produce it amounts to but a 
restoration of tax levels before the war. The yield of the 
land tax in 1941-42 is officially expected to attain, if not 
to surpass, Ch$1,000 millions, and thus to exceed consider- 
ably Free China’s total genuine revenue for the previous 
year. 

Other new measures of tax reform which have already 

een promulgated include a readjustment to the pre-war 
level of the salt tax. This tax is to be collected in money, 
and its yield for 1942 is estimated at Ch$8o0o millions. Still 
arother reform abolishes the provincial commodity taxation 
in favour of a new Government-collected commodity tax, 
to be levied once only from all commodities transported 
from any place in Free China to another. In addition, 
there has been planned a real estate tax on urban landed 
property, which so far pays the land tex only, as well as 
the levy of a special excise duty on sugar. By all these 
measures the Chinese National Government hopes to raise 
its ordinary revenue to at least Ch$200 millions a month 
within a short time, and, for the next financial year, to 
between Ch$3,000 millions and Ch$3,500 millions, that is 
to about half its present total expenditure. 

These new taxation measures have all been promulgated 
or planned during the past three months. Early last 
summer, the Government realised that financial matters 
could no longer be allowed to drift. A 90 per cent budget 
deficit had then to be covered mainly by the issue of in- 
ternal loans, subscribed to primarily by the Government 
banks, which, in turn, had to increase their note issue corre- 
spondingly. The monthly increase in the note issue had 
reached a level of almost Ch$400 millions, and the total out- 
standing note circulation of the Government banks is little 
less than Ch$10,000 millions, that is, six times higher than 
before the war. The persistent increase in the note issue 
has had the usual inflationary effects, and, together with the 
increasing shortage of commodities, produces a continuous 
price increase all over Free China. At Chungking and 
in many other cities, many commodity prices are twenty 
times higher than before the war, and even food prices in 
the countryside of Inner China are mostly from ten to 
fifteen times above pre-war levels. A curtailment of the 
budget deficit by an increase in revenue is expected to 
reduce internal loan issues and thereby note issues, and 
thus to slow down also the pace of the price increase. 


NSOlidateq 


End to Provincial Autonomy 


Concurrently with the new tax reforms, the Government 
is taking the final steps to centralise state finance and to 
abolish the financial independence of the provinces. The 
Chinese provinces are no longer permitted independent 
budgets of their own or to levy provincial taxation. For 
1942, the Central Government will determine all provinc 

budget estimates, while financial allotments from the 
national budget are to form the only provincial revenue. 
At the same time, district finances are to be made inde- 
pendent of provincial finances; from 1942, all financial allot- 
ments to the districts will be made by the Central Govern- 
ment directly instead of by or through the provinces, and 
the latter will get correspondingly smaller allotments. Cen- 
tral Government revenue will be collected in the districts 0” 
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ount of the Central Government; it is to be forwarded 
ctly to the latter, and no longer through the medium of 
the provinces. Provincial banks are no longer allowed to in- 
crease their note issues, except for small amounts of sub- 
diary currency. These steps are calculated, not only to 
Jjminate leakage to the provinces of revenues collected for 
syne Central Government, but also to force the provinces into 
nancial dependence upon the Central Government, to 
connect the latter directly with the districts, and thus to 
strike financially another blow at the old evil of provincial 
qutonomies. 


acc 
dire 


Control of Rents in 
Australia 


[FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT] 


November 3rd 


Tue big expansion in Australia’s war industries has brought 
in its train an important regrouping of the population. 
Large numbers of workers have been attracted from country 
districts and from smailer towns to the main centres of 
armament production. There has inevitably been a con- 
centration of additional population in the industrial areas ; 
as a result existing housing facilities have been strained 
to the utmost, and there has been a constant upward 
pressure on rents. 

Such a state of affairs was foreseen soon after the out- 
reak of war, when steps were taken to control rents 
throughout Australia. Contrary to the decision regarding 
price control, it was decided that rents should be under the 
control of individual State governments. Certain of the 
States had their own rent control legislation, but to enable 
those States, which had insufficient powers under their own 
laws, to Operate in control of rents, the Commonwealth 
Fair Rents Regulations were passed under the National 
Security Act. ; 

These regulations are wide in scope, covering not only 
dwelling houses, but goods leased therewith, shops, and 
factories. They provide for Fair Rents Boards to be set up, 
consisting of a magistrate and, if desired, two other 
members. These Boards are empowered to take evidence 
under oath and to conduct whatever enquiries may be 


They are, furthermore, authorised to institute enquiries of 
their own volition without necessarily waiting for an 
approach from either the lessor or the lessee of premises. 
Safeguards exist against eviction and against damage by a 
tenant. Originally there was no pegging of rents. After some 
eighteen months of war, however, it was deemed necessary 
to make some much provision, and rents were pegged in 
those States operating under the regulations at the levels 
tuling on December 31, 1940. 

It was originally left to the option of the States whether 
to adopt the Commonwealth regulations or to use their 
own legislation. In the event, three States chose to operate 
under the regulations and three elected to work under 
their own legislation. There have been material variations 
in the practices ‘under State laws. Even where the States 
have operated under Commonwealth regulations, experience 
has not been uniformly satisfactory owing to variations 
between different States in the efficacy with which the 
Provisions of the regulations have been enforced. 

In those centres where the pressure of population is 
greatest the housing shortage is so acute that there is a very 
strong incentive to both lessor and lessee to break the 
regulations. Under such circumstances strict enforcement 
becomes a matter of great difficulty. It may yet be necessary 
to take steps to enforce a uniform system in all States. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Companies’ Income Tax 


OC? the numerous difficulties experienced in under- 
standing published company accounts, not the least 
arises in connection with the treatment of income tax. 
This is due in part to the persistence of accounting 
practices which are now admitted as lacking something in 
accuracy, in part to misunderstanding by the layman, but 
predominantly to lack of sufficient disclosure of detail 
and to inadequate definition. So far as disclosure is con- 
cerned, practice varies from complete concealment to a 
very occasional full statement. But, even in the latter case, 
definitions are frequently missing. In these circumstances, 
the allocations, when disclosed, too frequently seem 
largely arbitrary. It is impossible, in many cases, to say 
against which year’s profits they should be charged, 
and the investor and his advisers, no less than the statis- 
tician, are left in considerable doubt, not only as to actual 
profits, but also about the extent and, it may be, the direc- 
tion of their movement. 

There are actually two quite distinct matters to be con- 
sidered—namely, the presentation of the figures in such a 
way as to render them easily intelligible, and the policy 
of the directors in making allocations. While the latter will 
be a matter of importance for its bearing on the finances 
of the company, full presentation, with adequate explana- 
tion, will always suffice to make the position clear. 

Difficulties of both sorts arise from the fact that a com- 
pany will pay its income tax, nominally on January Ist of, 
say, 1942, at the rate of tax for the financial year ending on 
April 5, 1942, and on the assessable profit of that one of 
its accounting years which ends in the period April 6, 
1940, to April 5, 1941. It follows that when the accounts 
were prepared, say in November, 1940, the rate of tax was 
not known, as it was not announced until the Budget 
speech in April, 1941. Further, the auditor’s duty is 
apparently discharged when he has seen that the tax 
actually accrued—that is, half the full amount if the 
accounting year ends June 30th—has been charged as a 
current liability. He will probably point out that a reserve 
ought to be established in respect of the remainder, but 
he has no power to insist that this shall be done, or to 
disclose it as a separate item, unless the board see fit to 
adopt that policy. Nor can he insist that a reserve shall 
be established against an anticipated rise in the rate of 
tax. 
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In practice, allocations for these two purposes are fre. 
quently made, but descriptions are usually inadequate and 
it does not help the shareholder that accrued taxation is 
carried to one account, current liabilities, and reserve 
to another, when the prevailing practice is to include 
creditors, contingencies and specific reserves under one 
omnibus item in the published balance sheet. 

Two recent cases may serve to illustrate the sort of pro- 
blem which arises, even when the current provision js 
separated from the reserve, and both are revealed at the 
time they are made. The accounts of United Steel Com- 
panies for 1939-40 and 1940-41, showed, in addition to 
current tax provisions, special provision in respect of in- 
crease in the rate of income tax on profits made in pre- 
vious years of £351,000 and £187,000, respectively. If 
there is a further increase in income tax next April, there 
will, presumably, be a further allocation in the nex 
accounts. The second case is that of Prices, Tailors. For 
the three accounting years ended June 30, 1941, this con- 
cern appropriated for taxation £70,000, {£153,000 and 
£230,000 respectively, while, in addition, it carried to ta 
reserve £120,000, £247,000 and nothing. In the case of 
United Steel, it is stated that the allocations are for income 
tax, while in the case of Prices there is no sign that the 
company is liable to EPT. In the former case, the heaw 
fall between the first and second transfers is difficult to 
understand, while in the latter the appropriations appear 
to be arbitrary. How should they be spread over the years 
in question ? That this is a matter of the first importance to 
those who wish to obtain an idea how net profits are really 
moving is shown by the following table. In column 1, the 
special provisions are deducted from the profits of the year 
prior to that in which they were announced. In the second 
column, they are deducted from that year; in the third, 
they are neglected ; and in the fourth, they are spread ove: 
the three years according to the profits earned, after depre- 
ciation, weighted by the rate of tax ruling at the time the 
appropriation was made. 


Col, I Col. II Col. II = Col. IN 


i { f 4 
United Steel— : , ‘ 
1938-39 ...... 254,683 605,683 605,683 247,500 
1939-40 ...... 626,583 462,583 813,583 753,500 
1940-41 ...... 606,082 419,082 606,082 486,350 
Prices, Tailors— 
1938-39 ...... Dv.40,833 86,167 206,167 —_ 81,000 
1939-40 ...... 258,581 11,581 258,581 = 111,500 
1940-41 ...... 129920 129.920 129,920 32,50 


The results speak for themselves. It might, of course, 
be argued that the gross earnings before tax are what 
really matters, and, for most purposes, this may be so. But 
this gross figure is rarely given, and how is it to be ¢st- 
mated from a net figure, after all taxation, when operations 
such as those revealed by these two companies may 
concealed behind a block deduction, and an omnibus item 
of creditors and contingencies ? In such circumstances, " 
is impossible to discover whether any reserve provision hes 
been made, and if so whether it refers to an estimate © 
future liability, based on known profits and an estimat 
rate of tax, or whether it is an arbitrary appropriatio? 
dictated by an exceptionally good profit. ae 

Another fruitful cause of misunderstanding arises ™ 
connection with deduction of income tax at the sourct 
from dividends and interest. Until recently, the established 
practice was to enter the amounts paid in divide” 
and interest at the gross figures—i.e., before the deducto 
of the tax payable on them. But for some years, it has _ 
conceded by the leaders of the accounting profession - 
—with the possible exception of interest—these eee 
should appear net in the accounts, and that the entry '° 
tax liability should cover the sums which, in fact, fall © 
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the shareholders (or debenture holders) as well as that 
(accrued Or estimated, as the case may be) which falls on the 
company’s own reserves. (It should perhaps be ex- 
plained that the duty of seeing that share and debenture 
holders receive their dividends and interest less the amount 
of tax current at the time of payment in no way affects 
the amount of tax to be paid by the company.) Either 
method has its drawbacks. If dividends are shown 
gross, the figure for tax liability gravely understates 
the taxation that has to be paid on the profits of the 
undertaking as a whole. The experienced reader of 
accounts will not be deceived, but the layman will. If divi- 
dends are shown net, confusion may arise from the small- 
ness of the item. Moreover, dividends are customarily spoken 
of in gross terms—where the dividend rate is 5 per cent the 
holder of £100 of stock will expect to receive not £5, but 
{5 less tax—and the declaration of dividends at a rate which 
is said to be “free of tax” is neither a frequent nor a 
very unambiguous procedure. Furthermore, the shareholder 
needs to know the gross amount for his own tax return. The 
logical solution is that dividends should be included in the 
actual accounts at the net amount after deduction of tax, and 
the whole of the tax liability—company’s and shareholders’ 
alike—should be shown in one item, But, for the in- 
formation and convenience of shareholders and others, 
dividends should be shown gross, together with the 
amount of tax actually deducted, in the narrative of the 
report. Even this simple improvement appears to arouse a 
good deal of resistance, although it would seem that to 
give both figures not only provides all the information 
possible on this point, but satisfies all schools of opinion. 

It will be seen that the amount of income tax likely to 
be payable is usually an estimate. At periods when the 
rate of tax varied seldom, and then by no more than six- 
pence in the pound, the uncertainty which this factor 
imported into the accounts was not great. Now it is very 
large, being increased by doubts as to EPT assessments, 
and as to the extent to which fixed assets will rank for 
the increased wartime depreciation allowances, as well as 
by the larger movements in the rate of income tax itself. 
This greater uncertainty is an added reason for giving the 
fullest information. Instead, company directorates are more 
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secretive than ever. It is true that the amount of EPT 
must not be disclosed, but income tax is payable after 
deduction of this tax, and there is no reason for concealing 
either actual allocations or the state of the income tax 
reserve. It is impossible to say what the general practice 
of companies is with regard to reserves of this nature, but 
it is safe to assume that they appear much more commonly 
in the full accounts than in the restricted, statutory version 
presented to the proprietors. 

For technical reasons, it is probably impossible to 
present a simple account giving all the information required. 
There seems, however, no reason why all companies should 


not be required to establish an income tax reserve and » 


show it in detail, giving the amount in credit at the begin- 
ning of the accounting period, drafts on it and additions 
to it. It should be made clear beyond doubt what the 
additions are supposed to cover. If all provision for tax 
not actually accrued were carried to this account—with 
suitable explanations—and if the provision for the amount 
of tax accrued were clearly stated, with the period to which 
it referred and the rate of tax assumed, the position would 
be made reasonably clear even to the less instructed share- 
holder, while it would enable the more experienced lay- 
man, whether concerned with investment or other statistical 
investigation, to obtain a clear view of the company’s 
position in the matter of income tax. 

In its calculations of profits, The Economist has assumed 
that the total appropriation for income tax, whether dis- 
closed or not, has borne a close relation to the actual 
amount of tax to be paid in respect of the accounting 
period to which it refers. In some recent cases, it has 
seemed very doubtful whether this supposition was justified, 
and a warning has been given to that effect. In such 
instances, it is possible that the earnings of the company 
before deduction of tax, where this figure is available, are 
as good a guide as any to changes in dividend-paying 
capacity. In all cases where no gross figure is available, and 
in those where tax deductions are revealed, but inadequately 
defined, the figures are an unreliable guide to the position, 
and, until more informative accounts are presented, it is 
well to treat the earnings cover provided by the figures 
with great reserve. 


Finance and Banking 


Heavy Treasury Deposit Payments 


Last week’s Bank return made it evident that borrow- 
ing on Treasury deposit receipts would have to be con- 
siderably increased this week in order to pay off ways and 
means advances at the Bank and to restore Exchequer 
balances to a more normal level. It caused little surprise, 
therefore, to learn that the amount requested by the 
Treasury in this form had risen to £65,000,000. Of this 
total, £1,000,000 was placed in quarters outside the clearing 
and Scottish banks—probably with an Empire central bank. 
The total required this week compares with nominal 
maturities of £24,000,000, and the net additional amount 
paid is the largest weekly instalment yet required from the 
market. The banks have found their available surplus 
resources fairly well utilised in taking up their record quotas 
of Treasury deposits, and have in consequence been poor 
buyers of bills from the market. The market, for its part, 
obtained the comparatively small allotment of 23 per cent 
at last week’s tender, and there has therefore been no 
particular pressure to sell and little difficulty in finding 
adequate money with which to finance the bills being taken 
up. The small quotas which the market has recently been 
getting at the weekly Treasury bill tenders and the reserva- 
ton of Treasury deposits for Empire central banks are 
further indication of the steady growth of sterling area funds 
accumulating in London. The Bank return shows that the 
heavy TDR payments to the Government have been 
approximately offset by excess of expenditure over revenue, 
and public deposits have remained substantially unchanged 
at the low level of £7,765,000. The main influence on 
bankers’ deposits has been the continued withdrawal of 
notes from the Bank. The active circulation has risen by a 
further £9,744,000 over the week, but bankers’ deposits are 
still at a comfortable level. Any repayment of ways and 
means advances has been compensated by other operations 
intended to keep the cash basis stable in face of the steadily 
expanding circulation, and Government securities have risen 
by £1,965,000 over the week. 


November Bank Returns 


The November clearing bank returns reveal no change 
in the now familiar pattern of the growth of credit in this 
country. The expansion itself has been more moderate than 
for some months previously, and at their new record level 
of £3,208,213,000, deposits are only £32,682,000 up on the 
month. Within the comparatively small increase in total 
assets indicated by this addition to deposits, there has been 
an exceptionally wide dispersion of changes in individual 
items. As usual, it is from Treasury deposits that the ex- 
pansion in bank credit obtained its main stimulus during 
November. This item increased by £55,500,000 in that 
period, and is now closing fast on advances to oust the latter 
from second place in the ranking of assets. That process is 




































In £ millions 
eT ee ee ee 
Nov. | July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
| 1940 | 1941 | 1941, | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
| 
Capital and reserves ....) 139-7) 140-2] 140-2) 1402) 1402) i402 
Acceptances, etc......... 114-8 98-5 “ 101-5} 104-2| 108-6 
Notes in circulation ..... 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-5 | 1-5 
Current, deposit and other 
GON n6s0cceekedhs 2,701 -8 | 2,990-7 | 2,997-1 | 3,114-5 | 3,175-5 | 3,208 -2 
Total liabilities ..... 2,957 -7 | 3,230°8 | 3,239-2 | 3,357 -6 | 3,421 4 | 3,458-5 
Ga vnnceresessenerses 284-9 | 306-3 2 | 
Cheques, balances, sail : reales <0 
items in transit ....... 08-0! 113-2 114-8 | 119- 
Money at call .......... 140-3 | 138 -6 131-9 126-3 
Discounts .............. 338-7 | 274-5 269-9 | 245-7 
Treasury deposit receipts.| 236-0 | 476-0 595-5} 651-0 
ee sevens bened —. 902 -5 985-9 998 -7 
ns a vances .... ° 853-4 . ° 
Investments in affiliated o | eg 
WE hc cbcensncennee 23-8 8 
Cover for acceptances, a wie 
premises, etc. ........ 160-0 | 142:5| 144-5/ 145-5| 148-2/ 152-5 
__ Total assets ..... .|2,951-7 | 3,230-8 | 3,239-2 5,357 -6 | 3,421-4 |3,458-5 








being helped by the continued decline in advances, last 
month’s reduction amounting to £13,928,000. Investments 
are steadily consolidating their position as the most im- 
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portant asset, and rose by a further £12,771,000 last Novem- 
ber to within £1,500,000 of the £1,000,000,000 mark. The 
decline in discounts which began in October made further 
progress to the amount of £24,1 58,000 last month, indicat- 
ing the increasing diversion of Treasury bills (even those 
issued through the weekly tender) to sterling area central 
banks. The basis of bank cash keeps dutifully in step with 
the expansion of bank credit, and rose by £3,510,000 
last month to keep the cash ratio unchanged at 10.3 per 
cent. 
*x * * 


The Chinese National Dollar 


The Japanese seizure of the International Settlement at 
Shanghai, and the siege of Hongkong, have deprived the 
Chinese Stabilisation Fund of most of the market machinery 
through which its operations were previously effected. The 
“ authorised ” banks through which deals in Chinese dollars 
were canalised can, for the most part, no longer operate in 
the currency since their offices in China are no longer 
available. The Shanghai rate is no longer quoted, and for 
it there has been substituted in the London official list 
of exchange rates a quotation for the Chinese National 
dollar which throughout the week has been steady at 
23d.-33d. This rate is likely to become more and more ex- 
clusively applied to direct inter-Governmental operations 
since the normal channels for commercial trade with China 
have now been virtually severed. The Japanese yen quota- 
tion disappeared from the London market following the 
freezing order of last July. The Hongkong and Singapore 
rates remain unchanged, but, needless to say, the business 
‘in these currencies has not been brisk. Bangkok continues 
to appear in the list of exchange quotations with the baht at 
1s. 103d. “sellers only.” 


* * * 


Australian Import Restrictions 


On the eve of Japan’s declaration of war, Australia 
announced new restrictions on imports from sterling 
countries. The reason for the step was the deterioration in 
the Australian sterling exchange reserve. Subsequent events, 
however, will have introduced another and more powerful 
motive in the curtailment of imports, and must have super- 
seded the order issued last Monday. The need for some 
restriction in Australian imports is evident from recent 
movements in the London funds of the Commonwealth 
Bank. This reserve, whch averaged £A61,900,000 in 1940, 
and had risen to £A71,700,000 last June, had by Septem- 
ber 15th last dwindled to £A52,600,000. This figure does 
not show the full position, as it is apparently not affected 
by direct inter-Treasury operations, including the costs of 
maintaining Australian troops in other parts of the sterling 
area. The new restrictions involve a list of about 2,500 
articles, most of them derived from the United Kingdom. 
Total prohibition extends to imports of beer, tobacco, boots 
and shoes, and a number of luxury articles such as per- 
fumery. In other cases imports are to be authorised on the 
basis of quotas ranging down to 25 per cent of the value 
imported in the basic year to July, 1939. The total saving 
expected from this cut is estimated at £A4,000,000 per 
annum. The annual rate of imports into Australia has shown 
a tendency to increase lately. It was running at 
£A169,700,000 per annum last August, as against 
£A136,400,000 for the year to June last. All this increase 
probably represents the import of essential re-armament 
material and machinery ; but it is evident that to make room 
(both in terms of finance and tonnage) for these imports the 
inflow of non-essentials must be drastically cut. 


oA ee: 





OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2 


n order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber. it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


annem ene 
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Japan and the London Market 


The war with Japan has brought no fresh Jo 


London money market. The period of pre-belligers tO the 


Creacy 
been too clearly defined to allow the maintenance ot be 
commitments that could be called in. The embargo op = 


ports to Japan and the freezing of Japanese Sterling as 
in the summer of this year, had brought all Japanese “4 
ness in the London market to an end. In so far as 
mercial transactions were permitted to go through the em 
bargo, they were financed through the centralised clearing 
account set up aS an emergency measure last August, On 
may assume that no debit balance was allowed to accumy)s;. 
on this account. If any Japanese bills were running in the 
discount market in recent years, they were more than Offset 
by the money lent to the market by the Japanese acceptors 
The increasing dearth of such business has been evident 
in recent years by the closing down of all but one of the 
London offices of Japanese banks. The one survivor was the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, whose remaining London bys. 
ness is now in the hands of the Custodian of Enemy Pro. 
perty. The Trading with the Enemy legislation was applied 
to Japan and all Japanese occupied territories as from last 
Monday. Thai assets were frozen on Wednesday. 


busj- 
com. 


* x * 


Cargo Insurance Rates 


The Institute of London Underwriters has announced 
that a revision of the schedule of war surcharges on cargo 
rates will take effect in the New Year. The original sur- 
charge, a maximum of 2s. 6d. per cent, was imposed in 
January, 1940, on all shipments within the combat area, and 
was intended to meet the increase in marine perils brought 
about by war conditions—voyaging in convoy without 
lights, on unfamiliar routes and without the customary aids 
to navigation. This surcharge proved inadequate, and was 
doubled in September, 1940, and again in May this year, 
thus attaining a maximum of Ios. per cent. Experience now 
discloses a further increase in the cost of claims, but only 
on policies covering so called “extraneous” risks, such as 
hook and sling damage, fresh-water damage, theft and 
pilferage ; deterioration here is to be explained by such 
factors as scarcity of skilled labour and damage to dock 
installations, as well as the increased attractiveness of stolen 
goods. Underwriters accordingly propose to leave the 
present surcharge unchanged on policies which do not 
insure “extraneous” risks, but to charge an additional 
2s. 6d. per cent where cover extends to hook and sling 
damage and the like, or §s. per cent where theft and pilferage 
are also included. This departure from previous practice 
follows a careful analysis of the problem, and is to be wel- 
comed as a measure designed to place the extra burden on 
the right shoulders. 


Australian Bank Profits 


The report of the English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank for the year to June 3oth last provides little evidence 
of that expansion in Australian banking profits which the 
recent regulations were designed to counter. The gross 
profits at £1,389,486 were £48,595 higher than those for 
the previous year, but increased expenses and tax pay- 
ments reduced the increase in the net figure to a mere 
£3,805. Balance-sheet changes are on the lines that could 
have been expected. There has been an expansion in avail- 
able resources, the counterpart of which is to be found in 
increased holdings of Australian Treasury Bills and longet- 
term securities. Advances have fallen by £1,694,000 0 
£29,726,000, partly as a result of the policy of restricting 
loans to such cases as may be approved by the Common- 
wealth Bank. The Commonwealth Bank, whose half-yearly 
report to June 30th has just been received, shows a reduction 
in total profits from £A1,208,000 for the previous half-yeat 
to £A1,075,000. The greater part of this decline is due t 
lower profits of the note issue department, which are paid 
in whole to the Treasury. As the note issue has been ¢x- 
panding steadily over the period in question, it may 
assumed that the interest rate on the collateral securities has 
been cut. The profits of the banking department have 
fallen from £A210,000 to £A175,000, but those of the 
savings bank have risen from {£A186,000 to £A201,000. 
These profits are distributed as to one-half to the Reserv¢ 
Fund, and as to the other, to the Treasury. 
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Japan and the Market 


War in the Far East has opened well—unexpectedly 
well—for the aggressor. From the first, the market adopted 
the time-honoured expedient of lowering prices in order 
‘o avoid selling, and later of widening the margin between 
buying and selling quotations. Under the impact of fresh 
news, turnover is growing slowly less, but there is not 
the slightest sign of any rush to sell. Indeed, some hardy 
optimists have already been on the lookout for “ cheap” 
sock. Prices of Japanese bonds have, of course, collapsed, 
but they still stand higher than German loans. Chinese 
stocks are little changed, and a long list of shares, ranging 
from those of banking and trading concerns with Pacific 
interests, to tin and rubber companies, which are, in more 
senses than one, “on the spot,” have been sharply reduced. 
Smaller falls are to be found throughout the lists from the 
Funds to equities. Evidently no useful purpose is served by 
attempting to assess immediate developments in the new 
theatre of war, or their effect on individual securities. The 
possibility of war in the Pacific had been discounted in 
considerable measure long ago, but it was far from being 
regarded as a certainty, and, now that it has come, the 
investor with Pacific interests will, after the first surprise, 
be inclined to hold back and wait for light. But, in the very 
broadest outline, something can be said of the effects upon 
the general position of the entry of a new belligerent. It is 
evident that in the short run it will tremendously complicate 
the situation by aggravating the bottleneck in shipping 
and by diverting supplies, still further, from this country to 
other destinations. This will accentuate the need for even 
greater expedition, if that is possible, in the transfer of man 
and woman-power from non-essential to war work, with the 
results already discussed last week. It is also possible that 
Germany will seek to take advantage of any lull on the 
Russian front to increase bombing attacks on this country, 
so aS to accentuate our difficulties at a critical time. 


* * * 


The American Factor 


Any of these developments can scarcely fail, of itself, to 
be considered a bear point for industrials, with the probable 
result that there will be a relative improvement in first-line 
securities. These are, however, all short-term factors, and 
there has to be set against them a long-term one of crucial 
importance, namely, the added stimulus which will be 
given to war production in the U.S.A., and possibly in parts 
of the Empire. It is perhaps not unduly optimistic to sup- 
pose that the effect of this stimulus may be so great as 
actually to shorten the length of the war, despite the addi- 
tion of another belligerent. Even if this latter conclusion 
1s over-optimistic, the undoubted change of accent in 
America is a matter of the greatest moment. It should 
serve to increase the investor’s confidence in general, but it 
is hard to say how soon, and how far, it will be reflected in 
renewed buying of equities. For the present, the prospect 
seems to be one of inactive markets, with a tendency for 
investors of new money to play for safety. It is possible that, 
with further restrictions on individual spending, the net 
amount of new money available may be kept up by a falling 
off in the drafts on accumulated capital, which have played 
some part in maintaining “luxury ” expenditure. 


* * * 


War Damage and Profits 


a considerable * proportion of company accounts pub- 
lished in recent months have borne eloquent testimony to 
the effect of war damage contributions upon distributable 
Profits and actual dividends. Although, for tax purposes, 
these contributions are regarded as capital payments, the 
more conservative managements charge them to current 
Profits, a very sensible proceeding seeing that payments in 
‘espect of damage incurred during the year ended August 
31st last will not be completed until 1945, to say nothing of 
is damage of subsequent periods. In the circumstances, it 
> Perhaps, not surprising that dissatisfaction with the 

€me is growing, the more so that actual damage is re- 
a to be only some 50 per cent of the estimate on which 
s ntributions were based. This means, in effect, that instead 

the cost being split 50-50 between the taxpayer and the 
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owner, the latter is at present footing the whole bill. There 
is a growing feeling that wartime contributions should be 
limited to what will pay for wartime repairs, and there is a 
demand that the contribution in the second year should be 
halved. Unless it is wished to challenge the whole basis of 
the scheme, which provides, not only for the distribution of 
the burden, but for definite provision of most of the finance 
for total reconstruction within a relatively short period 
without borrowing, it seems doubtful whether there is any 
case for reduced contributions until payments amount to 
50 per cent of the total damage done, and it is doubtful 
whether any immediate adjustment will be granted. The 
possibility is, however, a point which the equity holder 
may keep in mind. Many of those who object to the present 
scheme also propose to raise once more the question of the 
contributions of mortgagees, including the holders of indus- 
trial debentures. The Economist has always held that all 
interested in property should contribute according to their 
interest, and the events of the past year have served to 
strengthen that belief. It seems far from certain, however, 
that the Government is any more disposed to share this 
view than it was a year ago. 


* * * 


More Montreal Facts 


Accompanying the usual district reports of the Invest- 
ment Dealers’ Association of Canada, recently arrived, is 
a statement of their views on the City of Montreal pro- 
posals, which contains a modicum of fresh information. 
There is no hint of an explanation as to why the general 
body of British bondholders was not consulted. The 
assumptions underlying the IDAC case are that the banks 
occupy a privileged position as lenders at short term, and that 
the limits of Montreal’s ability to pay, based on estimates 
of revenue and expenditure for 1941 and 1942, must stand. 
Neither of these assumptions can be accepted without 
qualification. The banks are indubitably in a strong position, 
and the nature of their loans must be considered, but it 
is clear that they have rendered a disservice to the bond- 
holders by permitting the continuance of unsound finance. 
Nor would it be a new experience for a bank to have to 
accept long-term securities, and even junior securities, of 
industrial concerns when its loans had been too generous. 
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There is no apparent reason why, in the case of a munici- 
pality, the bondholders should make the whole sacrifice. A 
good deal is made of the point that very heavy, and 
fluctuating, payments have to be made to unemployed, and 
there is substance in the argument that a large part of 
this charge should be a Dominion responsibility. Unfor- 
tunately, the figures presented, those for 1937-40, show a 
very considerable stability of both revenue and expenditure, 
always with a net surplus for debt services grossly in- 
sufficient for the purpose, the deficit ranging from just 
under $6 millions for 1938 to almost $7} millions for last 
year. The actual surplus for debt service averaged $11.47 
millions for the four years and is estimated to average 
$14.32 millions for 1941-42. The estimate for these years 
is based on a revenue which shows a Io per cent increase 
over 1937-40, the rise amounting to some $3,765,000, of 
which no less than $2,000,000 is due to new taxation. This 
leaves a balance to be accounted for, apparently, by elasticity 
of existing taxes and rates which is well under 5 per cent 
of their 1937-40 average. In view of the growing activity 
of Canada, and the large part which Montreal is being called 
upon to play, it seems very probable that this factor of 
expansion is not high enough, the more so that extreme 
inefficiency in collection should be remedied. Incidentally, 
it is revealed for the first time that the total net funded 
debt is some $220 millions, to which the London issues 
contribute about £15,500,000, or some 31 per cent. One 
encouraging point in the Association’s report is the state- 
ment that a satisfactory control is stipulated by both parties 
to the agreement. They state, however, that, for a large 
municipality where the intér-play of political factors 
between Province and City and between City Council, tax- 
payers, and general electors calls for delicate adjustment, it 
is no easy matter to provide such control. 


Company Notes 


Tube Investments 
Total revenue of Tube Investments after tax to 


~ October 31st last fell from £846,321 to £613,210, of which 


income from dividends amounted to £582,007. The full 
accounts indicate that earnings for equity declined from 
£787,583 to £581,424, representing 30.9 against 35.2 per 
cent. If the sums appropriated for investment and war con- 
tingencies reserves are deducted, the earnings percentages 
for the three years are 29.3, 30.7 and 20.2 per cent respec- 
tively. As was announced in the preliminary statement dis- 
cussed in The Economist of November 8th, the total pay- 
ment on ordinary and liaison shares is reduced from 23} to 
20 per cent. There is no allocation to general reserve or 
reserve against investments, compared with £150,000 and 
£100,000, respectively, in the previous year. The carry 
forward is raised from £157,236 to £163,082, and £200,000 
reserved for war contingencies. 

Years to October 31. 

1939 1940 1941 


£ £ 
Dividends received............. 840,860 804,368 safoor 
AT ESE I Ea . 887,834 846,321 613,210 
Interest and fees .............. 22.969 25,391 2,788 
Preference dividends ........... 37,695 33,347 28,998 
Ordinary and liaison shares :—’ 
NO Sa he eee nase eee s 827,170 787,583 581,424 
PARE Sa cee Se ape oe. ace § 607,970 531,679 375,578 
NIN Sa 32-3 35 +2 30-9 
RT cass ccagh twee nme. cats 232 23} 20 
ND sc iena cbuncianan 200,000 250,000 200,000 
ee eer 151,332 157,236 163,082 


t Including £75,000 to reserve against investments in 1939, 
£100,000 in 1940, and £200,000 to contingencies in 1941. 


The reduction in ordinary and liaison dividends, despite the 
late Mr Arthur Chamberlain’s earlier suggestion that rates 
would be maintained, is due to the combined incidence of 
EPT at the full rate, higher income tax, increased manufac- 
tufing costs and war damage contribution. The directors 
offer a hint that new and important developments are pro- 
ceeding on the production side. The company’s balance 
sheet shows a jump in sums deposited free of interest with 
the Treasury on account of tax liability for the group from 
£2;787,500 to £4,156,551._ In the consolidated statement, 
stocks are some £775,000 higher at £2,895,749, while debtors 
have risen by nearly £1,000,000 to £4,209,017 and creditors 


_ Ciation and contingencies is unchanged at fy 
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by some £550,000 to £2,115,838. Reserve for special depre. 
There is a marked fall in cash hqdings from fie 
£1,003,602 and less severely, in the company’s on 
from £400,028 to £310,676, while general investments 
both cases are substantially unchanged. The management 
cautious regarding future prospects, but there is every + 
bability that, at existing rates of taxation, ordinary on 
holders will receive a further 20 per cent in the current 
year. The £1 ordinary stock at 86s. 9d. ex dividend offer 

yield of £4 12s. 3d. per cent. , 


* * * 


Lambert Bros. Profits 


Total profits of Lambert Bros. rose from £123,889 to 
£138,480 in the year to June 30th last. Equity earnings are 
reduced from £110,350 to £101,168 after a disclosed pro- 
vision of £25,000 against nil for taxation. Thus, grossed up 
at the higher standard rate of income tax, equity earnings 
are decreased from 23.0 to 20.9 per cent, the whole of 
the surplus, after repeating the usual 15 per cent payment 
on ordinary capital, being used to raise the carry forward 
from £101,822 to £118,615. The chairman, Mr Leonard 
Hinton, states that the company’s coal and oil business was 
well maintained and that its insurance business was even 
expanded. Shipbroking business suffered, but here Lambert 
Bros. were in a more favourable position than many 
concerns in the same field. Mr Hinton enters a strong 
protest against the inadequacy of payments which do not 
even cover the supposed allowances of 5 per cent deprecia- 
tion plus 5 per cent for return on capital permitted on 
requisitioned ships contracted for after March 29, 1939. As 
he points out, the position of modern tramps, built before 
that date, is even worse. Owing to the fact that payments 
are based on average values of ships old and new the 
ruling wholly fails to provide adequate replacement funds 
on relatively new deep-sea tramps. The consolidated balance 
sheet shows a surplus of liquid assets over current liabilities 
of £1,046,000. Tax reserve for the group is up from 
£171,729 to £194,359, while depreciation is reduced from 
£376,906 to £293,184. The total of cash and short-term 
deposits for the group has risen from £760,934 to £966,566 
while, for the company, it is reduced from £530,851 to 
£284,911. Some £400,000 has been invested in Government 
securities, bringing the total of these holdings to £609,519. 
The coal stocks of the group are up from £20,769 to 
£48,937. The concern appears to have sound prospects of 
maintaining ordinary dividends in the current year. The 


£1 ordinary shares, at 45s. ex dividend, yield £6 13s. 4d. 
per cent. 


* * * 


British Celanese 


_ Total income of British Celanese in the year to July 28th 
declined from £3,013,703 to £2,182,051. Substantial econo- 
mies in general expenses, which stand at £910,978 against 
£1,234,658, and a reduction in provision for income tax 
and EPT from £635,000 to £300,000 result in a more mode- 
rate setback to earnings for preference capital, which amount 
to £187,257 against £320,106. One year’s dividend to April 
goth last, requiring £89,687, is paid on the 7 per cent first 
preference shares, but, as previously announced, no distri- 
bution on 7 per cent second preference shares, in arrears 
from April 30, 1931, will be made until a final ruling on 
the company’s EPT liability has been obtained. In the 
absence of any transfer to contingencies, which received 
£115,000 in the previous year, the carry-forward is raised 
from £178,110 to £275,680. 


Years to June 30 (approx.), 


1939 1940 1941 

£ £ f 
Total profits ............... 2,113,054 3,013,703 2,182,051 
i aa 258 6k ck 353,600 363,000 374,000 
Income tax and EPT ....... 165,000 635,000 300,000 
Other expenses............. 1,334,902 1,517,002 1,150,956 
Debenture service .......... 185,994 178,595 169,838 
Earned for dividend ......... 73,558 320,106 187,257 
Pref. divs. paid............. rei +381,797 * 89,687 
Contingencies reserve ....... 43 115,000 
Special credits. ...........6: Cr. 20,744 Cr. 807 se 
Carry forward.............. 353,994 178,110 275,680 


+ Being 2} years’ payment on 7 per cent Ist pref. to April 30, 
1940, and 6 months’ payment on 7 r cent 2nd pref. to 
April 30, 1931. : i Pe 

* Dividend on 7 per cent Ist pref. to April 30, 1941. 
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Free Trade—and no Compromise 


Free Trade, private enterprise and keen competition developed the finest 
qualities of the British people. They bred a race of great craftsmen, quality traders 
and master men. 


Protection has created monopolies and price rings. It leads on to “ Planned 
industry,” regimentation and the elimination of the small trader. It results in loss 
of competitive power. If persisted in it will bring the collapse of our mercantile 
marine, due to the absence of outward cargoes of goods available for sale at 
World prices. 


A Nation of 45,000,000 people built up on Free Trade and individual effort 
cannot earn sufficient for its maintenance under Protection. It therefore becomes 
the policy of Government to see that all get something, however small. Those are 
the economics of Poverty. For our Island Kingdom Protection begets Poverty. 


Poverty begets Regimentation. 


You do not like Regimentation ? Then back to Free Trade is the only way. 


There can be no compromise. 


THE FREE TRADE LEGION 


has issued a Manifesto asking for a declaration by the Government of its intention 
te return to Free Trade, regardless of the policies of other nations. 


Send for the Manifesto to Commander Geoffrey Bowles, Honorary Secretary, 
Free Trade Legion, 38, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. Money con- 


tributions will also be welcome. 


Trade Legion. 


Cheques should be made payable to The Free 


President: MAJOR HON. L. H. CRIPPS, C.B.E. 


The Free Trade Legion stands for—Free Trade, retrenchment, reform, private 
enterprise, personal responsibility and sanctity of contract. 


The following are amongst the many people who have already signed the 


Manifesto— 


Major Hon. L. H. CRIPPS, C.B.E., 3, Linnet Lane, Liverpool 

sir JOHN LATTA, Bart., 28, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C, 

Viscountess SNOWDEN OF ICKORNSHAW, Dolphin Square, 
S.W.1 

LAWRENCE HOLT, 52, Ullet Road, Liverpool 

JOHN BAIN, 1, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 

Captain BERNARD ACWORTH, D.S.O., R.N., Hayling Island 

D. M. MASON, West Malvern 

R. J. WATSON, Alexandra Drive, Liverpool i 

Captain A. R. McDOUGAL, The Free Trade Farmer, Blythe, 
Lauder 

Sir RICHARD REDMAYNE, Great Baddow, Essex ; 

Commander GEOFFREY BOWLES, R.N., 25, Catherine Place, 
S 


.W.1 ; 
W. MOORHOUSE, Briarwood Drive, Wibsey, Bradford 
H. HOWARD, 33, Lucy Street, Bradford 
J. RIDDIOUGH, Glenholme Road, Manningham, Bradford 
S. W. ALEXANDER, Holt, Norfolk 
T. SMITH, Undercliffe, Bradford 
K. SCARBOROUGH, St. George’s Road, Cheltenham 
JAMES S. MILLER, 11, Hose Side Road, Wallasey 
HAROLD E. PRICE, 5, Upland Road, Upton Wirral, Gheshi; 
WILFRED E. ROBINSON, Carisbrooke Drive, Southport 
CHARLES TURNER, Urmston, Manchester 
JAMES H. HAWORTH, Newland Park, Hull 
LAMBERT EYRE, Holderness Road, Hull a: 
JAMES CARRUTHERS SMITH, Willerby, E. Yorks 
rte W. SPENCELEY, Anlaby Park, Hull 
. M. LAURIE, 69, Buchanan Street, Glasgow 
WM. McGREGOR, 303, Crow Road, Glasgow 
W. H. MILLER, Moss Park, Glasgow . 
Major A. H. STUART MENTETH, 19, Palace Gate, W.8 
F. W. BALCH, Witham, Essex 
G. WIGHT, Beatty Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
F. W. BOYNTON, Gateshead 
JAS. K. KIRKLEY, West Jesmond, Newcastle 
E. J. COOK, 30, Old Lane, Prescot 
R. C. WEIL, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead 
A. S. GROSSART, Witham Avenue, Great Crosby P 
MALCOLM SINCLAIR, Croome Drive, West Kirby, Cheshire 
ROBERT ATKINSON, Mansion House Road, Paisley 
JAS. JOHNSTON, Essex Drive, Glasgow 
R. McE. HUGGARD, Victoria Drive, Bognor 
Major ROBERT BLAIR, Guildford, Surrey 
Mrs. E. W. D. TENNANT, Saffron Walden 
WM. J. BOROUGH, Pembroke Square, London 


Serena ties ie ee 


ERIC C. DICKINSON, London Stock Exchange 

J. H. JOYCE, Beith, Ayrshire 

J. E. HUGHES, Mossley Hill, Liverpool 

HERBERT HOLDEN FAST, Calvert Lane, Hull 

HUBERT ROTHBARTH, Checkenden Court, Berks 

R. A. ECCLES, Great Moll, Wirral 

C. SWEENEY, Walkergate, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

W. J. WENHAM, Canning Road, Croydon 

Captain ARTHUR ROGERS, O.B.E., Hampstead 

C. S. VESEY BROWN, 229, Sussex Gardens, London, W.2 

J. C. CARRUTHERS, 18, Wellesley Road, Liverpool, 8 

L. RICHARDSON, 18, Tudor Avenue, Bebington, Wirral 

H. J. JACKSON, Ryemount, Hayton Lane 

J. M. MORGAN, 34, Eldred Road, Liverpool, 16 

T. D. ANDERSON, 79, Kings Road, Bebington, Cheshire 

G. H. WILLIS, 52, Stoneycroft Crescent, Liverpool, 13 

D. B. SUTHERLAND, 11, Segton Avenue, Kilwinning 

G. COLLIER, 3, Woodside Gardens, Mujghead, Chryston 

RALPH N. CHRISTIAN, Hessle Drive, Heswall, Cheshire 

D. E. BECKETT, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

D. R. WILKINSON, Cheam, Surrey 

M. P. FINDON, Middleton Gardens, Ilford, Essex 

J. W. COOKE, 56, Cavendish Drive, Rock Ferry 

D. C. JENNINGS, Chairman, Burnell and Company, Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2 

J. EMLYN JONES, Dock Chambers, Cardiff 

E. S. TYLKE, Exchange, Cardiff 

J. ANDREW JENKINS, Bute Street, Cardiff 

S. P. RICHARD, Mount Stuart Square, Cardiff 

LLEWELYN DAVIES, J.P., Penarth 

W. R. WILLIS, Councillor, City of Cardiff 

GEORGE FERGUSON, Councillor, City of Cardiff 

Sir JAMES GERMAN, The Exchange, Cardiff 

A. HOGAN, Penarth 

WILLIAM REES, Aber Street, Cardiff 

A. J. SILCOX, 41, Baron Road, Penarth 

Captain F. P. LONGTON, M.C., Hailey Lane, Hertford 

Dr. RICHARD PARSONS, Wellington Road, London, N.W. 

ERNEST WALLS, Denton Road, Eastbourne 

Ww. C. CAMPBELL, D.S.O., M.C., Soho Square, W.C. 

A. McL. NIVEN, 9, Bishopsgate, E.C.2 

EDWARD MASON, of Messrs. White & Cheeseman, Stock 
Exchange, London 

HERBERT C. WOOLNER, of Messrs. Aubrey Spurling, Stock 
Exchange, London 
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The directors state that the fall in gross earnings is due 
entirely to the effect of limitation of consumption in the 
first half of the financial year. Subsequent improvement was 
responsible for the, whole of last year’s profits, while the 
average profit rate since the date of the accounts is near 
that earned in the record year to June 29, 1940. Conse- 
quently, the outlook for the current year, though closely 
influenced by the adjudication of tax liability, affords some 
hope that further preference arrears may be cleared off. The 
balance sheet shows a normal rise in debtors and creditors, 
while stocks are reduced from £1,714,511 to £1,643,192, 
and cash holdings are approximately stable at £944,134. 
On the liabilities side, tax reserve is increased from £886,579 
to £1,094,569, while contingencies reserve is unchanged at 
£145,000. Net additions to fixed capital amount to £428,154 
against £288,507 in 1939-40, and £89,816 in 1938-39. The 
7 per cent first mortgage debenture stock has now been 
fully redeemed, while 5} per cent mortgage debenture stock 
at December 31, 1941, will be reduced to £2,636,481. The 
company’s £1 7 per cent first preference shares, which stand 
at 22s. 6d., compared with 16s. ro}d. a year ago, yield 
£6 6s. 7d. per cent The ros. ordinary shares show a net 
rise from 3s. 7}d. to 5s. 3d. in the past twelve months. 


* * * 


Emmies Accounts 


The full accounts of Electric and Musical Industries 
for the year to September 30th last show an expansion in 
total income from £120,919 to £215,106. The preliminary 
statement, discussed in The Economis: of October 18th, 
revealed: a rise in income from dividends from £38,048 to 
£126,581, the difference being made up by contributions 
for management from subsidiary companies. Of the 
£126,581 received from operating companies, £93,920 
effects the elimination of the reserve for losses of these 
companies previously provided in the balance sheet of the 
parent. The 6 per cent dividend on ordinary shares, the 
first payment since § per cent was distributed in 1937-38, is 
covered by earnings of 7.8 against 1.3 per cent and the carry 
forward is raised from £169,652 to £209,147, providing an 
opportunity for applying a moderate dividend equalisation 
policy if need be. The chairman, Mr Alfred Clark, states 
that turnover increased last year, but that normal business 
and the group’s export trade have been progressively cur- 
tailed. The combined statement of the English operating 
companies at June 30th shows a rise in stocks by £396,000 
to £1,979,998. After disposing of investments in Govern- 
ment securities totalling £147,131, cash holdings are up 
from £105,456 to £501,562. The liabilities side of the 
account shows that bank overdraft amounting. to £50,736 
has been paid off. Allowing for this item in the previous 
year, creditors are some £386,000 higher. Amounts due from 
foreign and Empire subsidiaries at £52,042 are more than 
offset by amounts owing to these subsidiaries at £53,472. 
The company’s balance sheet shows the investment of 
£99.938 in Government securities, while cash holdings have 
declined from £34,200 to £28,824. The difference in the 
dates of the two accounts renders it impossible to obtain 
an idea of the position of the whole group. The Ios. 
ordinary shares, at 138. 6d., yield £4 8s. 11d. per cent. 


* * * 


Crittall Recovery 


The hope of better things to come, voiced by Sir 
Valentine Crittall last December, is justified by the full 
accounts of Crittall Manufacturing for the year to August 31, 
1941. Net profit—after tax, but before interest charges— 
which had fallen from £236,542 to £171,375, rose to £215,935. 
The amount available for the ordinary capital was almost 
doubled at £94,231 and the dividend, cut last year to § per 
cent, is restored to the 15 per cent level of 1938-39. Out of 
the sum available, the allocations to contingencies and to 
reserve for future taxation receive £15,000 each, against 
£10,000 a year before, while ARP expenditure takes 
£17,025, compared with £10,000. On a strict interpretation, 
it is certain that ARP outlays are properly regarded as a 
charge against profits, and the same is probably true of 
special tax reserves. On this basis, the earnings percentages 
for the past three years are 37.5, 122 and 24.8 per cent 
respectively. There has been a much larger recovery in earn- 
ing power than these figures suggest, but special war charges 
have absorbed a large part of it. The improvement is due to 
adaptation to changed circumstances and this carries with it 
the corollary that a switch back will have to be effected 
when hostilities are over. The normal products of the com- 
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pany are metal frames of all sorts. The dem 
should be large for some years after the war and the 

pects for the company excellent, provided it can C — 
rapidly and manuiacture on a competitive basis, T homer 
nary shares of 5s. stand at 15s. 73d., giving a yield of — 
£4 18s. 4d. per cent. some 


and for these 


* *- © 


Recent Brewery Results 


Recently issued reports of a miscellaneous Selection of 
breweries show the same stability of net earnings iad 
war conditions as has been generally displayed in 
earlier accounts. The table below analyses gross profits 
earnings for equity capital, dividends and yields for fy. 
representative concerns. Four out of the five realised 
higher gross profits in the year to September 30th ‘last 
while Benskins increased gross earnings by more tha, 
£100,000 to £689,067 and Ind Coope by £312 365 to 
£1,681,410. The fall in the case of Cheltenham Original 
Brewery from £173,918 to £138,372 is no doubt largely due 
to the fact that, in the latter year, profits are struck afte; 
EPT. Higher income tax last year was an importan: 
influence restricting equity earnings. Thus, the income-tax 
liability of Ind Coope rose from £600,450 to £846,930 and 
that of Joshua Tetley from £106,000 to £170,719. In three 
cases, those of Benskins, Ind: Coope and Wolverhampton 
and Dudley, grossed up equity earnings are actually higher 
than in the previous year. Joshua Tetley represents the sole 
instance in which the dividend, maintained at 12 per cent by 
drawing on the carry forward, is actually underearned. Th: 
Cheltenham Original has in fact cut the bonus from 
4 to 2.per cent, making a total distribution of 1 
against 16 per cent, is due as much to a highly conser- 
vative policy as to the actual fall in earnings, which ix 
proportionately less than that suffered by equity earning: 
of f. Tetley. All other dividends are maintained at the 
levels distributed in the two previous years, while pre- 
liminary results of Simonds indicate that total payments will 
be maintained at 18 per cent. The total distribution of 
Fremlins is raised from 7} to 9 per, cent by payment of a 1! 
per cent bonus. It is clear from tt. reports of the five com- 
panies that shortage of supplies u2s provided the effective 
limit to net earnings, gross revenue having, in general, risen 
ahead of costs and taxation, despite the necessity of 
restricting sales. Indeed, Benskin’s sales 1eached an all- 
time high level. Provided the supply of draught beer 
is approximately maintained, and there is no further 
considerable rise in taxation, there appears to be no 
reason why the general level of dividends should be 
severely reduced by war conditions. Yields, less tax, 
range between £4 10s. 4d. for Cheltenham Original 
to £5 12s. 6d. per cent for Ind Coope, compared with an 
average on all classes of industrials at end-November, a: 
calculated by the Actuaries’ Investment Index, of §.01 pet 
cent, 




















: Earned tor Ord. Present 
Company (Years to | Total Ord 
September 30) {nt ee ol 
| Amount | Rate Price | Y 
| , 6. ge eG ls 
Benskins : ; 
6s hoes ae 553,844 | 214,347 27:2 18 5 
a eaten: 689,067 | 221'823 | 30-1 | ie } 15/9" 
Cheltenham Original | | 
_ EAR a er 173,918 60,190 | 34-8 16t ' 
Pbk acccwecckete 138,372 | 53,252 | 33-3 | 14¢ \ 62/- | 4 18 
Ind Coope: «+ | 
DR, » siVensaxeer |1,369,045 | 377,484 | 27-1 22 
1941...) |: jes1,10 374,623 | 31-7 | 22 } ao/-*} $2 
]. Tetley | | 
hp tae ee 345,830 | 168,255 | 23-6 | 12 
Ba aweseess te | 364,474 | 137,180 | 10-8 12 I} “ ‘ ro 
W’hampton & Dudley : i 
Res. | 273,845 | 260,597 33-5 16 5 
PAS iateie caves | 277,915 | 264,816 | 37-0 | 16 } -1°* 
| j 
¢ Incl iding 4 per cent bonus i s > 1941 
jm ane it bonus in 1939 and 1940, and 2 per cent bonus in 
* * * 


Birmid Industries 


Total income of Birmid Industries in the year 
October 31st is reduced from £136,938 to £121,151. Its 
clear, however, that fall is due almost entirely to the higher 
provision for income tax and EPT which the operating 
subsidiary and associated interests have had to meet before 
paying dividends to the holding company. Thus, the rate of 
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er for the 173 per cent dividend is raised from 34.0 to 34.8 
one ent, General reserve receives £50,000 against £40,000 
pet os carry forward is increased from £46,513 to £56,196. 
The consolidated balance sheet shows a rise in the surplus 
f assets OVET liabilities attributable to the company from 
606,135 t0 £732,768. Sundry creditors, including taxation, 
ire risen substantially from £1,868,650 to £2,546,370. On 
the assets side, stocks are up from £731,534 to £997,637 
ind debtors from £1,133,765 to £1,517,461. Consolidated 
ash holdings are reduced from £690,736 to £424,741, 
while cash holdings of the company are down from 
(179,521 to £143,872. The operating companies, which are 
~gaged on the production of varying types of metal 
astings including iron, magnesium and aluminium, are, of 
course, all fully occupied on work of national importance. 
The disclosed profits of Birmid Industries provide reason 
» suppose that the results of the operating concerns have 
yeen satisfactory in terms of net profit as well as in terms 
turnover. The £1 ordinary shares of the holding com- 
gany, at 64S. eX dividend, yield £5 9s. 6d. per cent. 


* * 7 


Mufulira Output 


The appearance of the report for Rhodesian Selection 
Trust, which includes the accounts of Mufulira Copper 
Mines, completes the story of this group of copper pro- 
ducers for the year 1940-41. It also changes the whole 
picture, for the Mufulira copper sales account, instead of 
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being heavily down as were Roan Antelope and Rhokana, 
is up by over £530,000 to £3,819,462. With the assistance 
of the product of the Nchanga pilot plant for the first year 
of its operation this produces a modest increase in the total 
sales receipts of the four mines—and probably of the 
amount sold—instead of the fall that was shown by the 
earlier accounts, and which seemed to be indicated by the 
passing of the Mufulira dividend. Actually, despite a con- 
siderable rise in costs, Mufulira directors could have almost 
maintained their dividend at the cost of a distribution to the 
hilt. ‘That they made no payment the Chairman, Mr. A. 
Chester Beatty, explains by the necessity of providing large 
sums for outlays on fixed assets, and to carry increased 
copper stocks. In fact, despite a record profit, and the 
carrying of all that was left after meeting taxation to the re- 
serve, there is a slight decline in the excess of current assets, 
excluding stocks of materials, over current and near liabili- 
ties, including tax reserves. As‘much of the expenditure is on 
mine development and the township, a high proportion is 
likely to be recurrent, and, with taxation and allowances at 
the level assumed in the accounts, this money can only be 
provided by passing the dividend or by borrowing. It seems 
questionable whether some of this expenditure should not, 
on a strict interpretation, be charged before arriving at the 
figure of profit, but it is presumably not allowed as a 
revenue charge for tax purposes. Mr. Beatty summarises the 
position by saying that in existing circumstances the share- 
holders get no return on their investment and are exhaust- 
ing their asset, to the sole benefit of the war effort. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: All dealings are for cash 


Tue relative firmness with which the 
markets opened on Monday, after a quiet 
finish to the previous week, reflected the 
extent to which events in the Far East 
have been discounted. Nevertheless, the 
complete absence of buyers and some 
ight selling, which became more pro- 
nounced the following day on the initial 
Japanese successes, intensified a general 
decline. After being sharply marked 
down at the re-opening, quotations for 
Japanese bonds became nominal, while 
those issues with Far Eastern interests, 
parucularly the tin and rubber markets, 
suffered marked declines. Gilt-edged and 
industrials were progressively weaker until 
Wednesday afternoon, when there was a 
paral rally, which continued next morr- 
ng in the Funds and home rails. 


* 


The tone in the gilt-edged market at 
the end of the previous week was rather 
casy, and the irredeemable and long- 
dated issues suffered several small losses 
of, although 4 per cent Consols im- 
proved the same amount and 2} per cent 
Funding gained 4. After an early de- 
cine at the re-opening, prices recovered 
ind remained unchanged, but on Tues- 
cay moderate realisations led to declines 
of } for 2} and 4 per cent Consols, 

al Loans, 34 per cent Conversion 
ind 3} per cent War Loan among many 
other losses. The net losses of Wednes- 
4y were rather heavier. 


* 


In the foreign bond market, Japanese 

ds were heavily marked down at the 
‘opening, 14} points being lost by the 
>: Per cent loan of 1930, while the 6 
per cent loan of 1924 fell 12} points. 
er losses between 2 and 3 points the 
lowing day were registered on some 
sight selling. Chinese issues opened the 
Weck with losses of a point for the Boxer 
jan and the § per cent loan of 1913, 
ton Tuesday remained steady. South 
hee bonds were slightly easier, al- 
; ugh Brazilian issues remained fairly 
teady, Elsewhere, French railway bonds 
"ere weak throughout. 


* 


ci steady demand for junior home rail 
hd en the end of the previous week 


numerous gains. Thus GW 





ordinary and London Transport “C” 
rose 4, LMS ordinary % and the Southern 
prefd. gained 4. In common with other 
markets, a downward trend developed on 
Monday, GW ordinary falling 4, and 
both LMS ordinary and Southern defd. 
%. The decline continued the following 
day, Southern prefd. falling a point, while 
GW and LMS ordinary lost } and 4 
respectively. In midweek a_ steadier 
tendency developed. In the foreign rail 
market, South American issues suffered 
from total lack of interest and prices 
followed a persistently downward trend. 
Declines did not exceed one point, which 
was lost by BAGS 5 per cent preference 
and BA Western ordinary among others 
on Tuesday. Elsewhere, Canadian Pacific 
issues were in demand before the week- 
end, but like other issues, declined in the 
early part of the current week. 
i 


The widespread decline in prices at the 
re-opening in the industrial market re- 
flected a general marking down of most 
issues, rather than actual selling. Later, 
with buyers holding off, most issues con- 
tinued to lose ground, but the tone was 
generally steady. While some profit- 
taking in brewery issues was weil ab- 
sorbed before the week-end, small but 
persistent realisations in the early part of 
the current week occasioned numerous 
losses. Ind Coope lost 2s. on Tuesday, 
and Bass suffered the same loss on two 
successive days, while in mid-week 
Guinness and Distillers slumped sharply. 
Aircraft and motor shares were generally 
lower at the re-opening, Leyland Motors 
losing § and Rolls-Royce 1, while the 
following day Raleigh Cycle Holdings 
fell 2s. 3d. ere was little of note in 
the iron and steel group, which in com- 
mon with other markets was generally 
easier. Shipping issues were ufcertain, 
Clan Line rising 4 on Monday against the 
trend. ‘Textiles were dull and the poor 
results of British Celanese occasioned a 
further general decline in most issues on 
Tuesday, Paton and Baldwins losing sz 
among other losses. In the tobacco group, 
BAT which was weak in view of its Far 
Eastern interests, fell 44 at the re-opening 
when Imps declined 3; and Gallaher 7%. 
The next day BAT lost a further *& and 
Imps }. The miscellaneous group was 
dull, Turner and Newall declining 3 on 
Monday, when Brazil Traction lost 7. 
Elsewhere, —_ — Wireless ordinary 

rsistently weak. 
wiThe sapeacessiene of the Far Eastern 
conflict were felt chiefly in the com- 


modity share markets, where rubber and 
tin quotations in particular became to a 
large extent nominal. The kaffir market 
was dull throughout, and small declines 
were registered over a broad front. In 
the tin market, most issues were marked 
down, and some selling sufficed to de- 
press prices further, Bangrin, Thai Tin, 
Pahang, Mawchi, Petaling and Tronoh 
all being sold. But in midweek, on the 
news of further Japanese successes, most 
quotations became nominal and business 
was slight, with many quotations at the 
year’s lowest levels. Sharp marking 
down, particularly of leading issues 
occured in the rubber market. United 
Sua Betong, Rubber Trust and Anglo- 
Dutch all fell on Monday, and the next 
day Labu dropped 3s. among numerous 
other losses. As in the tin market, busi- 
ness fell off in midweek. A marked ab- 
sence of sellers in the oil market before 
the week-end enabled slight buying to 
raise Shell and Anglo-Iranian by 3, 
while Burmah improved ;s. The out- 
break of hostilities, however, led to a re- 
versal of this upward trend, and while 
selling was restricted, prices were marked 
down heavily. Anglo-Iranian and Shell 
both fell 33, whiJe Burmah lost }}. On 
Tuesday, further selling was reflected in 
a fall of 3 for Burmah, and } for Shell, 
while Anglo-Iranian eased 5. Royal 
Dutch lost 2} points after the previous 
day’s loss of a point. On Thursday the 
oil market was firmer but tin and rubber 
shares continued weak. 


** FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 





Approx. . ‘ ‘ 
Total | fortes Security Indices 
1941 Bargains Dav —— 
in S.E. 1940 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares* | Int.t 
Der. 4 | 3,326 | 2,035 82-9 | 132-5 
oe 3,310 2,143 83-0 132-5 
so ae | 3.491 2,100 82-2 132-5 
aa a 3,193 2,330 81-5 132 -2 
oa 3,124 1,937 79-8 131-8 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941 highest, 83-2 (Dec. 2); lowest, 66-8 
(April 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941: highest, 132-5 
(Dec. 5); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


AFTER a steady close before the week- 
end, Wall Street reopened with a burst 
of activity on the outbreak of hostilities. 
Despite an early all-round decline, there 
(Continued on page 730) 
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Industry and Trade 


Decentralisation 


The Regional Boards of the Production Executive are 
still being criticised on the ground that, as at present con- 
stituted, they are unable to make the best use of local pro- 
duction facilities. Sir John Anderson, Lord President of the 
Council, admitted in the House of Commons last week that 
the Government had not gone so far as in the last war in 
vesting executive powers in the Regional Boards, and that 
he was in favour of delegating as much authority to them 
as was found practicable. The case for broadening their 
scope is a strong one, for it is difficult to see any other 
method for harnessing all local resources to the war effort. 
However, that much more could be done is revealed by the 
difference in the efficiency of the existing Boards. Some of 
them have shown initiative in organsing local production 
facilities and in the pooling and exchange of equipment and 
knowledge, while others have done comparatively little. In 
view of the urgent need for an expansion in pfoduction, the 
task of increasing the efficiency of the Regional Boards 
should be tackled speedily and vigorously. 


* + * 


Unemployment in November 


There has been a further decline in the total number 
of persons on the registers of the employment exchanges of 
Great Britain, from 216,199 on October 13th, to 199,102 on 
November 17th. The number wholly unemployed fell from 
185,850 to 171,984, but this reduction consisted entirely in 
the numbers of women and young persons unemployed. 
The number of wholly unemployed men rose from 85,598 
to 86,173. The number of persons temporarily stopped fell 
from 20,452 on October 13th to 16,012 on November 17th. 
The number of women in this category fell from 13,288 
to 9,352; the number of boys was stationary, and the girls 
temporarily stopped increased from 544 to 746. Casual 
workers unemployed on November 17th were 11,106, com- 
pared with 9,897 on October 13th, and the number of men 
rose from 9,412 to 10,773. There were increases in the 
always extremely small number of boys and girls in this 
category, but the number of women fell from 476 to 319. 
It seems likely that this last reduction may be due to the 
registration for regular employment of women formerly 
accustomed to casual work. It is surprising, in present con- 
ditions, that any group should show a rise, but most of the 
increases are so small as to represent little more than the 
comings and goings inseparable from transitional periods 
in industry. The rise in the number of casual workers un- 
employed suggests, however, that there is here a pocket of 


unutilised labour which might be more advan 
used. The present opportunity should be taken 
many of these people to regular employment. 


tageously 
O transfer 


* * * 


Retail Trade Trends 


The returns of the average daily value of retail sales ; 
October, published by the Board of Trade Fournal, show 4 
reduction of 12.1 per cent from the figures for the corre. 
sponding month last year. The reduction is due to lowe 
sales of general merchandise ; the value of the turnover jp 
food and perishable articles was almost the same as a ye; 
ago. The fall in non-food sales was substantial, but it must 





LL 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL SALES FROM PRECEDING Yzyp 
Food and Other 

Perishables Merchandise 
Be NE ok cies SavaGedwecs — 5-2 +209 
November ...........08. — 03 + 13 
PETIT TTT ee + 08 — 67 
BRE PIES ocivoseccasesesess + 58 ~ Se 
EE we av tdceeuewsave + 3°5 + 18 
Ra ans ac Sailr one dds ae Be} —_ * | 
A ASikeie a sita'cecdany + OY + 29 
DT Ksbtedbbanderekbacees — 43 ~ 24 
Rin civwe ev cneescex es — 3-1 + 68 
i -c¢edetndacceveses tis — 6:7 —159 
Pasta nevesescacces —- 19 —108 
DEE cc ecuosaanccens - 08 - 82 
Es o's cis aw oe ea + 0:2 -23 5 


be remembered that the imminence of the purchase tay, 
which came into operation on October 21, 1940, stimulated 
sales a year ago. The analysis of sales by commodities and 
districts, given on page 735, shows that, compared with 2 
year ago, the reduction was most marked in the case of 
clothing. Central and West End London was again the 
only district to record an increase in the value of sales com- 
pared with October 1940. 


* * * 


Restriction of Shops 


Some criticisms which were made of the interim 
report of the Board of Trade’s committee on retail 
trade have now been met by the Location of Reta! 
Businesses (No. 2) Order, which comes into operation 0 
January Ist and was published last Wednesday. The first 
Order, made on November 11th, permitted any person 0 





(Continued from page 729) 

were strong indications that develop- 
ments had already been largely discoun- 
ted. The following day, however, a flood 
of rumours led to a considerable volume 
of selling. Prices in practically all sec- 
tions lost up to 2 points, and many 
issues touched a new low level for the 
year. On the news of British naval losses, 
prices fell further, but rallied later, closing 
rather firm. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1941 
ea Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
Low High, 19, | 26, 3, 
_ - | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 


j 
| 
| 














347 Industrials ..| 77-8 | 83-9 | 78-3 | 77-9 | 78-5 

32 Rails ........ | 66-7 |71-(a)| 67-9 | 67-4 | 67-4 

40 Utilities. .- 72-6(0)| 80-1 | 74-1 | 73-7 | 12-6 

eaten inc! 76-5 | 82-6 | 77-0 | 766 | 76-9 

Av. yield® <2... 139% (6 -41%|7 21% 7 26%4)7 “32% 
_ , | — 


* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Nov. 5. (0) Dec.3. 


Daity AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocxs 


Nov. 27 Nov. 28 Nov.29} Dec.1 Dec. 2 | Dec. 3 


| 
92 -2 91-4 91-2 90-8 92-8 93-8 


1941 High: 105-8, January 10. Low: 90-7, April 30. 


Total share dealings: Dec. 4, 1,130,000; 
Dec. 5, 980,000; Dec. 6,* 520,000: 
Dec. 8, 2,030,000; Dec. 9, 2,560,000; 
Dec. 10, 2,090,000. 


* Two-hour session. 


Close Close Close Close 

Dec. Dec, Dec. Dec. 
1. Railroads. 2, 10, 2, 10, 

: 1941 1941 1941 1941 
Atlantic Coast . ars 19 |Chrysler ...... 51; 493 
Can. Pacific... 4 3})Distillers-Seag.. 174 15 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. . 20 |Eastman Kdk.. 134} 1 
N.Y. Cent. eee 7#\Gen. Elec... ... 268 26 
Pennsylvania.. 20$ 18}/Gen. Motors... 363 34 
Southern...... 173 13 ae Steel... 6 
2. Utilities, etc. nt. Harvest... tl 4 
Amer. Tel. .... 144 132]tnt- Nickel .... 244 2 
Amer. W'wks.. 3 2 nt. Paper .... 164 1 
Pac. Light .... 31$ 2gpibigeett Mvers. 68% 69 
People’s Gas... 464 4 |\Nat. Distillers . 2. 22 
Sth.Cal.Ed.... 2] 1g9Nat. Steel..... 474 43 
W. Union Tel. | 25} ait Phelps Dodge.. 27 
Proct. Gamble. 534 
3. Commercial and Sears Roebuck. 64 60 
industrial. Shell Union 


Am. Smelting.. 37%  34/Std. Oil N.J. __ 
Am. Viscose .. st 248/\20th Cen. Fox . 


oe 
Smee 
S225> 


Anaconda... .. 274 United Drug .. 

Beth. Steel.... 59 a U.S. Steel... .. 52 4 
Briggs........ 18 16$/West’house El. 7 74 
Celanese of A... 22 19 |Woolworth.... 28 244 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con New 
December 13, 1941 Capital versions —Mones 

a { 

Particulars of Government issues appear on page / 
Including Excluding 


Yeart Conversions Conversions 
Nie ital. ses 1,487,319,039 1,433,711, 
BE RUS 6 R6 abs cvicwawes 1,367,582,458 1,014,326,4 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 

Brit. Emp. Foreig’ 

Yeart U.K. ex U.K. Countne 

p * 

i iit 1,429,425,855 4,206,155 73,78 

RPP Kai's s cbass 1,012,983,783 1,342,642 

Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. > 

£ £ ‘ 

antes 1,422,052,515 _ 576,659 11,0825" 
BU +0 ca wdvance 997,752,794 1,887,130 14,686,5"! 

t+ Includes Government Issues to Dec. 2nd o 
Above figures include all new capital in ™® 


permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


Central Uruguay Railway of Mon 
Video.—Gross receipts year to June 
1941, £1,254,826 (£1,142,873)._ Net 
ceipts £168,081 (£224,111) 
ward £12,696 (£16,806). 


(Continued on page 739) 
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ery on business in any category of goods which had been 
” 4 in any premises during the basic period of December 
= 1940, ‘to October 23rd, 1941. Thus a shop may have 
is “Josed early in the year, but anyone could, at any 
— period, reopen the premises for the sale of goods 
ue sold there. Under the new Order, unless the 
rent has been assigned to him by the retiring retailer, 
new owner must obtain a licence. A further change is 
net in order to extend his business within any category 
if goods, a retailer must have sold a “ substantial pro- 
sion” of goods in that category. For example, the fact 
of having sold tin-openers would not now entitle a retailer 
ig sell other lines in the domestic cutlery section without 
jicence. But if he otherwise had covered nearly the whole 
range of goods in category 30, he could add tin-openers to 
his stock. This provision will probably cause some con- 
fysion, Since no definite dividing line has been drawn, a 
retailer will not always be able to judge when he cannot 
extend his range of goods, and he is not likely to judge 
himself harshly. Large department stores and chain stores 
will not be much affected by the Orders, owing to the 
comprehensive nature of their business. The small shop- 
keeper will feel their effects more, since he is prevented 
from extending his range of sales to compensate for a fall 
in turnover. But at least the appearance of new com- 
petitors in the chase after limited supplies is discouraged. 


* * * 


Food Prosecutions 


The returns issued this week by the Ministry of 
Food show that prosecutions for offences against food regu- 
lations reached a record in October; they number 3,130, 
against 2,501 in September. The percentage of successful 
prosecutions was 92.2 in October and 91.2 in September. 
An analysis of the types of offences in October, given in 


No. 


Type of Offence Prosecutions Successfu 
Ofieaces against Maximum Prices Order 965 874 
Imposing Conditions of Sale.......... 91 76 
Failure to Display Prices ............ 296 288 
Illegal Slaughter and allied offences... lll 105 
Supplying or obtaining foodstuffs with- 
out correct authority.............. 822 743 
NNN Vadis kk sss ene ves 168 164 
Trading without licence ............. 121 117 
NLS «nS weaned eae « deeds ue 556 520 
a tde was 3,130 2,887 





the accompanying table, shows that the largest number of 
prosecutions were in connection with offences against maxi- 
mum price orders; supplying or obtaining foodstuffs with- 
out correct authority was a close second. The publication 
of these figures is to be welcomed ; they should assist in 
assessing the seriousness of “ black market ” operations. 


* * * 


Coal Traffic 


Prompt action has been taken by the Mines Depart- 
ment and the Ministry of War Transport to prevent the 
spreading of coal traftic delays to which attention was drawn 
in The Economist of November 15th, p. 605. There has 

an unavoidable slowing down of freight traffic owing 
{0 the lengthening nights and black-out conditions, but 
methods of control are proving more quickly adaptable to 
changing transport conditions than they did last winter ; 
in one important coalfield temporary stoppages due to lack 
of empties during the past fortnight were less than half 

in the first three weeks of November. During the 
December quarter of 1940 the total quantity of coal lost in 
that district through a shortage of wagons exceeded 700,000 
ons, but on the basis of the average figures for the past 
¥¢ weeks, the corresponding quantity for the current 
quarter will be less than 50,000 tons. The expedient which 

Probably contributed most to this improvement has 
les the provision of Government dumps at or near col- 
‘ties, principally in South Wales, Northumberland and 
which in order to provide outlets for loaded wagons 

ch, because of transport difficulties, cannot be moved 
Sewhere, These dumps are supplementary to the normal 
Pithead stocks of colliery undertakings, and the cost of the 
tes and their equipment, as well as the incidental labour 
= haulage, is being borne by the Treasury. Moreover, 

. Mines Department has recently agreed to pay the ex- 
Penses incurred by a colliery in lifting coal from its own 
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stocks at the direction of the Department. It may be added 
that, in regard to Government dumps generally, the Govern- 
ment pays all the expenses involved, including the rent of 
the site, cost of preparation, pit price of coal, factorage to 
purchasing agents, freight charges from pit to site, and con- 
tractors’ charges for off-loading, haulage, and stacking. 
From these dumps, industrial coal will normally be sold on 
the basis of its cost to the Mines Department, while present 
arrangements concerning house coal provide for retail sales 
at the current local price of best house coal, and a special 
margin to merchants distributing coal from these dumps has 
been agreed by the Mines Department with the Merchants’ 
Consultative Committee. 


* * * 


Transport of War Workers 


In their comments on the Twenty-first Report of the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure, the Govern- 
ment report some progress in the improvement of transport 
facilities for war workers, but they appear resigned to the 
continuance of a considerable amount of inconvenience and 
waste of time from this cause. It is true that there must 





_ Put every 
penny into 
war savings 





even if it means 


going without a little 


BOVRIL 
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be much more travelling to and from work under war con- 
ditions than in time of peace, while war conditions at the 
same time make it difficult to provide the necessary means 
of transport, but the effort to narrow this gap should never 
be relaxed. It is not a question of spending in travelling 
“more time than they would like,” as the Government 
phrases it; it is a question of spending time and energy 
that are needed for direct use in war production. However, 
on many specific points the Government reply is reassuring. 
The Regional Transport Commissioners are said to be 
finding persuasion (though they have compulsory powers) 
effective in bringing about the operation of new services and 
preventing the discontinuance of existing services. A Repairs 
Advisor has been appointed to tackle the question of spare 
parts, which is at present responsible for the immobilisa- 
tion of something under 2 per cent of the total fleet of 
public service vehicles. Since the publication of this docu- 
ment, it has been announced that 100 spare buses are to 
be sent from London for use in transporting workers in 
country munition factories, and the Government has also 
hinted that it may ask for temporary help from the Army. 
There is power to enforce the staggering of hours, 
and steps have been taken to ensure that such staggering 
shall not prevent those who would otherwise do so from 
travelling at cheap rates, but the Government does not 
explicitly claim to have exercised its compulsory powers 
in this direction so far. The only other methods of relieving 
the peak hour problem are so indirect as to be, in all 
probability, of limited effectiveness. One point, made in 
connection with the Select Committee’s recommendation 
that fares should be adjusted to encourage a greater use of 
rail services, raises a curious question of principle. The 
Government express the view that the cost of road and 
rail services should be equalised where this will result in 
a transfer of traffic from congested road services to rail 
services, but that as it would not be reasonable to require 
the railways to lower their fares in cases where the distance 
by rail is much greater than the distance by road, the excess 
in such cases should be met by the employer. This seems 


a startling new principle to introduce so casually without 
comment. 
* * * 


Wool Textile Exports 


While export policy has had to be revised during the 
last year in the light of the changed international situation, 
and of the obligations under Lease and Lend, the shortage 
of dollars still makes desirable the maintenance of as large 
a volume of exports as present conditions permit. One 
industry which is contributing to an increase in exports is 
the wool textiles industry. The table below shows its exports 
for the third quarter of this year, compared with the pre- 
ceding quarter, and with the corresponding quarter of last 
year : — 

Woot TextTILeE Exports 


(000’s omitted) 
July-Sept., April-June, July-Sept., 
1940 





1941 1941 
sq. yds. sq. yds. sq. yds. 
Woollen tissues....... 11,418 10,472 15,468 
SNE cay Weecnce 9,197 4,457 7,407 
Total id Peewee 20,615 14,929 22,875 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Woollen yarns........ 545 277 327 
Worsted yarns ....... 2,162 2,224 3,027 
WE Nb es hsntns «enue 5,332 4,477 4,022 


Information concerning destinations is not available, but 
there have been substantial exports to the United States and 
Canada, and some, at least, have probably gone to Russia. 
While it is to"be regretted that concentration in this industry 
has not proceeded at anything like the pace shown in the 
cotton industry, where the process is almost complete, it is 
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retained is helping in some degree to improve the forei 
exchange position. gn 


* * * 


The Industrial Welfare Society 


The annual report of the Industrial Welfare Socier 
for the year ended June, 1941, though, in deference to = 
Ministry of Supply, it has to be brief, places on recor , 
very substantial year’s contribution to the war effort. At a 
time has the question of industrial welfare been of quite 
the same crucial importance to the nation, and there jg a, 
unprecedented demand for welfare workers. The choice o: 
the right people for these posts makes a marked differen. 
to the smooth progress of production, and the Society hy 
performed very valuable work in helping in the selectio, 
of candidates. This year it has gone further and hy 
arranged courses of lectures for welfare workers. It hy 
also had to deal with a greatly increased volume of requests 
for information. Its advice on the introduction of welfare 
schemes and on the adaptation and extension of existing 
activities has been frequently sought, and since the limi. 
tion of supplies made equipment difficult to obtain it has 
also been very helpful in indicating sources of supply, 
Other work done by the Society during the year is tq 
varied to be catalogued, and ranges from broadcast talk: 
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* * * prs, direct 

Far Eastern Commodities “oe oo 

; : ‘ish to 

Tin, rubber, antimony, tungsten and oil are the mos ini 

important war materials found within the area of the Fa ae * 

Eastern conflict. While the interruption of Chinese ship. gp ™ 

ments of antimony and of Dutch East Indian exports of oj! pe have 

would be a loss to the Allies, it would not endanger their idvantage, 





superiority in supplies. The tungsten position is discussed Hive at | 
on page 719. So far as rubber and tin are concerned, both Our gre 
Great Britain and the United States have taken pr- 
cautionary measures in anticipation of shipping difficulties 
In the United States, consumers’ and Government stocks 0! a 
tin are now at least 90,000 tons, sufficient to cover con- Mme" | 
sumption for one year, while the country’s total rubber 
reserves are in excess of 650,000 tons, equivalent to mor 
than one year’s supply at the present rate of absorption. In 


f our hou 
| enemy 


Great Britain detailed figures for rubber and tin stocks are The hea 
not available, but reserves of both commodities are probably Hi our acc 
equal to one year’s requirements. For rubber, there are no net pro 
important alternative sources to those in the East, bu BiB sor 1 
plans have recently been worked out to ensure the agers 
maintenance of shipments from the producing areas ov: Hi - 

alternative routes in case of emergency. In tin the situation the cre 
is more favourable. The United Kingdom has not imported Hj £838 
any Eastern tin for over a year, but bases its entire jp the Gor 
requirements on the supply of ore from Bolivia and Niger, As indi 
which is refined in this country. The United States is about mies hay 
to start the treatment of Bolivian ore, mixed with certain this de 
quantities of Dutch East Indian ore, of which a substantia 3... oth 
part has already arrived. This, however, will cover on) ales, 


roughly one-fifth of United States requirements. Stn ‘ta 
measures of economy in consumption of tin and rubber 1 ernme 


both countries are necessary. In the United States, con Mjjppen a © 
sumption of rubber has been restricted since the middle «! £200,0 
this year and imports of rubber and tin have been in the ontinger 
hands of Government agencies for some months. Moreovel, the cc 


price movements there are controlled. In Great ‘Britain, nasoutens 
Government control over rubber already covers impor, I will t 
prices and sales. Ie is now likely that the consumpton 0! the la 
rubber will be made subject to licence. The Control of Tin © mt 








(No. 3) Oder, effective from December 9, 1941, makes the ussell, 
acquisition of tin by any person subject to licence. Mort- M™jpetted b 
over, all holders of tin, except refiners and genuine COD’ BaBly. Si 
sumers, have to report the size and location of their stocks Hiiudement 





to the Non-Ferrous Metal Control and to hold these stocks 












¢ of th 
at least satisfactory to know that the labour which is being at the disposal of the Ministry of Supply. 
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Sa Ge Sat, a ae. — — me mg £2 ver ton higher than of ore require more shipping sp2c¢ than ihe Py 
rol. No busi- i i 

sve mp Abas dune does Tad ¢ level which has recently prevailed. exports of refined tin. af I by 
day the Control of Tin (No. 3) Order Malayan Tin Export Duty—On Wed- American Cotton Crop.—The Pies have 
came into force. Discussions are pro-  nesday last week Mr George Hall, Under- | ment of Agriculture of the United jimin- Faeteme 1 
ceeding on what measures should be Secretary for the Colonies, announced in | Government has stated that the pre 


taken to allow limited business on the the House of Commons that the Govern- _ary final estimate of the cotton crop for 
Metal Exchange. The price of standard  ™ent had decided against the removal of this season is 10,976,000 uae, a 
cash tin on Monday, the last day it was —— duty on tin ore in force in — np sees pores < 12,566,000 

’ $ : ‘ e ’ : 
quated, was [299-0260 per ten. These alaya, on the ground that shipping must es. St seasons yl 


, 


months 


be the primary consideration at the pre- bales. These statistics have had no ai 
tn was £262-£263. These sent time and that exports in the form 


(Continued on page 735) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





20rd 4 
At x 


a MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, LIMITED 


“quite DECREASE IN NET PROFIT DUE ENTIRELY TO TAXATION 


> IS an 


dice of GOVERNMENT AND SUPPLY OF BEER 


erence 
ty ha: 
lection 
d has 
It has 
quests 
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The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of the ordinary stock- 
ders of this company was held at the White Horse Hotel, Bir- 
ningham, on Thursday, 4th instant, under the presidency of Mr 


limita. thur Mitchell. . 
it has The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 


IS too 
t talks 
mps, 


Ladies and Gentlemen, you will realise that during the past year 
ve have been working under extremely difficult conditions. Thanks, 
owever, again to the resource and loyalty of the managing direc- 
os, directors, staff and workpeople, we have been abie to sur- 
nount the problems that confronted us. 

| wish to pay especial tribute to our workpeople for their loyalty 


ae » the firm in face of offers of higher wages elsewhere. They 
- ship- remained steadfast at their posts, and less than half a dozen 
of oi! gen have succumbed to the temptation to gain a temporary 
t their MEEBdvantage, which, in view of the large number permanently em- 


Cussed joyed at the brewery, is very gratifying. 
1, both Our greatest admiration is due to the managers and tenants 
| Prt: BS our houses for their courage and endurance under the ordeal 


— { enemy bombing. Their conduct is worthy of the highest 
+ con. Mwitions of English women and men. 

rubber 

morc HEAVY TAXATION 

on. In 

ks are The heavy demands of a war-time Budget are again evidenced 
obably HM our accounts and as stated in the directors’ report, the decrease 
= net profit is due entirely to taxation. You will have noted the 
: asfer to taxation reserve of £100,000. This is to meet increased 


pies of income-tax in past years. I would also draw your attention 















$ over 
uation ) the creditors item in the balance-sheet, which has increased by 
ported it £838,000. This increase is due principally to money owing 


b the Government for taxation. 

As indicated on the balance-sheet, some of the company’s pro- 
ties have suffered damage by enemy action. Claims in respect 
this damage have been made upon the Government in accord- 
only Ma’ With the terms of the War Damage Act, 1941, and it is 
Strict sumed that the bulk of the loss will be made good by the 
ber in wernment. ‘The directors have deemed it prudent, however, to 


entire 
igeria, 
about 
certain 
tantial 


, COn- hn a “War Contingencies Reserve,’ by means of a transfer 
dle o! | {200,000 from “ Reserve for Contingencies.” Against the “ War 
in the ontingencies Reserve” so created they have charged the whole 
vane the contributions under the Act in respect of the period of 
ports, yee two years from the outbreak of war. 

‘on of will take this opportunity of paying a tribute to the memory 









yf Tin the late Sir Herbert Smith (of Messrs. C. Herbert Smith and 
es the usell, our joint auditors), whose passing is so sincerely re- 
More- Bipttted by a wide circle of friends and business associates in this 


> con- 
stocks 
stocks 


ty. Sir Herbert’s outstanding business capacity and shrewd 
“sment gained for him a prominent place in the commercial 
* of the Midlands, and he will be greatly missed. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO WAR LOAN 


We, a an important business in the Midlands, have not lost 
‘sit of the fact that we have obligations of a national kind to 
epar'- - helping on the war effort to our utmost. To this end, 
States ave subscribed to date £415,000 in war loans, and our savings 
limin- Ba'eme now numbers over a thousand subscribers and is growing. 


» than 


yp for ! 
ated | Our Private fire origade, maintained entirely at our own ¢x- 
20,000 ““e, with a trained and efficient personnel and up-to-date appli- 


vec 1» #8 prepared and equipped to help our neighbours—especi- 
s _. Our good neighbours Smethwick—and during last winter's 
mbing was out on active service on many occasions. Under the 


“W National organisation of the fire service the position of private 






MR ARTHUR MITCHELL’S REVIEW 


brigades like ours remains somewhat obscure as I speak, but I 
hope it will soon be clarified. 

Our Home Guard unit, under the able command of Mr R. H. 
Butler, comprises a complete company of the 30th (Smethwick) 
Battn. South Staffs. Home Guard, and carries out its duties with 
great keenness and efficiency. 

Since the beginning of the war we have granted to the City 
of Birmingham and the country the use of our valuable poster 
sites at a cost to the company of several thousand pounds per 
annum. 

An interesting item, too, is that we have been successful in in- 


creasing the food production of the country by growing 140 tons 


of potatoes on the brewery .ground, and we were pleased to send 
a small sample of our civic potatoes to Sir Ernest Canning, chair- 
man of the Birmingham War Agricultural District Committee. 

We continue to render financial assistance to employees who are 
serving, which I know our stockholders will not begrudge. 

A very large additional number of women have been engaged to 
take the place of those men who are away. They are working ex- 
tremely well, and can be assured they are doing as important 
national service’ with us as in any other employment, as they are 
helping to maintain an industry which is recognised as essential to 
the workers’ well-being. 


TEETOTAL INTOLERANCE 


The Government, profiting from the experience gained in the 
last war, and giving expression to the national will and desire, 
have wisely laid it down that the working classes are to be sup- 
plied with a moderate amount of beer. This action appears 
greatly to have upset the teetotallers, one of whom recently made 
a wild accusation of “drink promoting” against the Government, 
notwithstanding that the Minister of Food has imposed a limitatien 
on the output of beer. 

Another typical display of teetotal intolerance was shown at 
the United Kingdom Alliance annual meeting, when the president 
delivered a speech in which he censured the Prime Minister, the 
Minister of Food, the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Trans- 
port and the Minister of Information, for their failure to take 
action which would accord with the desires of bigoted teetotallers. 

I think the ordinary citizen will best know how to treat such 
intemperate statements as are now being made by those who fear 
they are losing the opportunity of using the overshadowing issues 
of the war—when people are accustomed to some restriction of 
their liberties—to secure the application of repressive legislation 
to the trade. 

In their ceaseless attacks our opponents have endeavoured to 
secure—shorter hours of trading; no treating; further reduction 
in the quantity of materials for brewing and of the amount of 
beer to be brewed; and also control. 


NO EVIDENCE OF EXCESSIVE DRINKING 


A move to reduce the amount of brewing materials and to cut 
the beer output by one-half was made by Lord Arnold in the 
House of Lords, when he put forward the usual fallacious teetotal 
arguments in support. Lord Woolton made short work of the 
misleading statements that were advanced, and stated: “It is the 
business of the Government not only to maintain life but also to 
maintain the morale of the people of the country,” and, referring 
to conditions during the last war, said: “ There was indeed a very 
considerable amount of industrial disquiet as the result of the in- 
ability of the people to get beer.” He went on: “There is not the 
slightest evidence that the amountof beer available at the present time 
is doing anything at all to reduce the output of munitions or to 
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curtail the amount of work that is being done by the public. 
There is no evidence to show that excessive drinking is leading 
either to crime or to bad health on the part of the public.” He 
appealed to his hearers not to exaggerate the problem. 

We have done all in our power to meet public requirements, 
and taking into account the handicaps, difficulties and restrictions 
we have been called upon to face, I think we may congratulate 
ourselves on the measure of success our efforts have achieved. 

The area in Which we operate, which is chiefly within 30 miles 
of the brewery, has been well supplied with beer, but we have not 
been able to meet all requirements although we have been brewing 
to our full capacity. Yet from inquiries I have made 
we have done as well as others, and the public have taken it in 
good heart, knowing that we are doing our best under extremely 
difficult conditions. 


BREWERY STILL WORKING TO CAPACITY 


The brewery is still working to its fullest capacity, and given 
the facilities of labour, coal, transport and materials, we look 
forward to rendering good services to the country in the forth- 
coming year. 

It appears from reports in the Press that the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, in a remarkable speech at a recent Rotary Club luncheon 
declared, “ Drink is a dangerous pleasure.” I say in reply, that 
to the overwhelming majority of people, who take drink in moder- 
ation, it is a blessing and a health-giving beverage. 

The Bishop states that the sale of drink should not be for pri- 
vate gain, which I take to mean nationalisation of our trade, but 
what the State can do that the trade cannot do equally well, or 
even better, the Bishop has not made clear. One cannot imagine 
that he desires, as do so many “reformers,” to use nationalisation 
as the stepping-stone to prohibition, which proved such a ghastly 
failure in America. 

The Home Secretary, in his reply to a question on the subject 
of the setting up of a Control Board stated: “I have given care- 
ful consideration to the representations which were made to me, 
but I cannot find any sufficient ground for establishing a Central 
Control Board such as was established during the last war to meet 
conditions which were very different from those now obtaining.” 

As the Home Secretary rightly pointed out, conditions in the 
last war were very different, and I consider the suggestion that 
our trade should now be controlled by the Government un- 
necessary. 


IMMENSE IMPROVEMENT IN SOBRIETY 


-I have been actively employed in the brewing trade for over 
40 years, and during that time have witnessed an immense im- 
provement in sobriety, which even our opponents have been com- 
pelled to admit. But I have no hesitation whatever in saying that 
this improvement has taken place in spite of, rather than through 
the efforts of teetotallers. Education, better housing conditions, 
wider facilities for travel and entertainment have all played their 
part in the better conditions now prevailing, and the licensed trade 
has contributed to this higher standard of life by its policy of 
reconstructing and improving licensed premises. We can justly 
claim that with the co-operation of the licensing justices we have 
taken a leading part in this movement. 

One would have thought that this reforfn would have had the 
energetic support of our zealous temperance reformers, but we 
have, instead, been opposed and obstructed throughout. Almost 
every application we have made for the removal of a licence 
or the rebuild of a house has had to face the strenuous opposition 
of the local Minister or a teetotal organisation, and it is only 
after hard fighting that our policy has won the day. Unfortu- 
nately the war has intervened with our work uncompleted, pute I 
hope the time is not far distant when we shall be able to resume 
our policy of improvement, and be in a position to announce 
that the ill-designed, badly constructed public house is extinct. 

Members of the trade have never defended excessive drinking, 
but they will oppose to the last any attempt to introduce, under 
any guise whatever, proposals advanced by a prejudiced and 
fanatical minority designed to hamper and harass them in their 
legitimate trade. 

Our difficulties in the past year have been very great, but so 
far not impossible to surmount, and I look forward with confidence 
to the future in the knowledge that I shall be réceiving the loyal 
and able assistance of all at Cape Hill. 


December 13, 1941 


I now beg to move: — 
“That the report of the directors and the accounts a 
thereto be and the same are hereby adopted and that the divide 
recommended by the directors in their report be and the 

are hereby declared payable on December 10, 1941.” 
I will ask Dr Harold Thwaite kindly to second 11. 
Dr Harold Thwaite seconded the resolution which wa: 


. Carnie 
unanimously. 


PERAK RIVER HYDRO-ELECTRIc 
POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD REVENUE FIGURE 


The 15th annual general meeting of the Perak River Hyd: 
Electric Power Company, Limited, was held on the 9th instan; 
Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr William Shearer, the chairman, after expressing regret at 3 
death of the late chairman, Mr George Balfour, M.P., and afg 
paying a tribute to his work on behalf of the company, said 1 
as a newcomer to the board he was bound to say that in his jy 
ment the good results submitted were evidence not only of 4 
conservative financial policy which the board had followed in rece 
years of the wisdom and foresight of his predecessor in 4 
chair and his colleagues in undertaking well in advance of 
then immediate requirements the extensions to their plant 
Malaya. 

The Malayan tin quota had averaged 100 per cent. during t 
year as compared with 79 per cent. in the previous year and, as 
demand on their system and the output followed almost propo 
tionately the output of tin ore in the area which they served, t 
supply demanded by their consumers had entailed the full use: 
the whole of their plant throughout the year. 


A RIGOROUS TEST 


The power houses and distribution system had operated succes 
fully during the year and, as very exacting load conditions we 
experienced, the year under review had certainly afforded 
rigorous test of their plant and equipment. The calls on th 
steam power stations had naturally been much greater than befor 
so that their expenditure on coal had shown a substantial x 
crease, accentuated by the rising price per ton of fuel delivered 
their steam stations. 

The improved financial position of the company was reflected ! 
the new item of British Government securities of £100,000 # 
cash amounting to £234,409 as compared with the single item 
cash of £58,414 in their last account. That investment item 
not allowed in computing their EPT capital, so that they / 
the 8 per cent. allowance for increased capital on the amoul 
invested. It seemed unfortunate that industrial undertakings ¥ 
by efficient and economical management were able to add to the 
working capital and build up some cash resources for fom 
development should in that way be penalised by making -~ 
ments in Government securities. They all recognised that it 
the duty of everyone, private individual and company, lend 
the State every available penny in the present emergency, but 
did seem as if the amount and the incidence of EPT might 
be the subject of revision by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The revenue from the sale of current was the record fgutt! 
£921,621 as compared with £631,138 last year. Operation expen 
in Malaya amounted to £396,019 as against £271,586, an ince 
of £124,433. Of that figure the increased cost of fue! account 
for no less than £100,000; the remaining increases were ™ 
abnormal when the greater output and increased costs gener 
due to war conditions, were considered. The available baland 
was £542,336, and the directors recommended the payment of 
dividend of § per cent. and a bonus of 2 per cent. on the ondinaf 
shares, both actual, less tax, leaving to be carried forward 4471 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





— 





os ual 
Every year many hundreds of Companies publish Reports of thet ests 
General Meetings in The Economist, thereby reaching thousands of ™ 
in the quiet of their own homes. because Tht 
In time of war the value of this practice is greatly enhanced eeilable to 
Economist provides valuable information which is not otherwise 4¥@ 
investors, who therefore read it more carefully than ever. obtained 


Full particulars of the charges for inserting these reports ™4Y prettenbas 
on application to The Reporting Manager, The /conomss', 
House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 
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December 13, 1941 
CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


DOMINION’S RECORD ACTIVITIES 


The annual meeting of The Canadian Bank of Commerce was 
held in Toronto on the 9th instant. 

Mr A. E. Arscott, the general manager, said there had been 
record activity in the past year in Canadian industry, mining and 
me forestry sections, and 10-year peaks in construction and farm 
purchasing power, employment being at an all-time peak. There 
had been an increase of 30 per cent. in industrial production in 
the year and 60 per cent. since August, 1939. The increase 
oer the last two years exceeded that of the entire war 
period 1914-18, and industrial development since August, 1939, 
tad been greater than in the preceding 10 years. The volume of 
exports had increased 25 per cent. in the 12 months ending Octo- 
ber, of which at least 50 per cent. could be regarded as war 
materials. National income was one billion dollars greater than 
two years ago and it was therefore within the ability of the 
Canadian people to meet war costs and other essential outlays. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REMARKS 

Mr S. H. Logan, the president, said that Canada’s armament 
programme was so well advanced that she was now a heavily 
amed country supplying most modern war equipment to total 
amed Forces of over 500,000. Armament production was both 
varied and high, but would soon increase considerably to include 
over 1,000 field, naval, and anti-aircraft guns, 2-3,000 machine-guns 
6oo tanks and carriers monthly. He paid high tribute to Britain 
for holding the enemy at bay and giving the American continent an 
opportunity to arrange its own defences. The American defence 
effort had already assumed vast proportions under total armament 
appropriations of 66 billion dollars. Appropriations under the 
Lend-Lease Acts were nearly double the total of American credits 
to the Allies in the last war. Shipments under those Acts were 
steadily rising, those of last month being over $1,500,000. 

There was a massive combination of military and economic forces 
ining up against the enemy, but that alone was not sufficient to 
bring victory. Those forces needed to be further strengthened and 
co-ordinated and armament production accelerated; steps which 
would require the utmost efforts of individuals and Governments. 
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MERGUI CROWN ESTATES, LIMITED 
HEAVY BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The tenth annual general meeting of Mergui Crown Estates, 
Limited, will be held at the Wellington Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, 
on the 22nd instant. 


The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, 
Mr James Fairbairn, circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended June 30, 1941:— 

The accounts for the year disclose a profit, before charging 
replanting expenditure which has been debited to estates reserve, 
of £22,183, from which has to be deducted debenture stock interest 
£399, transfer to estates reserve £4,500, and provision 
for taxation, inchuding excess profits tax, £15,500, leaving £1,783, 
to which is added the balance unappropriated last year, £5,976, 
which amount it is proposed to appropriate as follows: Payment 
of dividend No. 6 of 5 per cent. (less income-tax), absorbing 
net £1,618, leaving a balance to be carried forward of £6,142. 

The directors regret that the heavy burden of taxation makes it 
necessary for them to reduce the dividend, but it will be recollected 
that in my speech at the annual general meeting held last year 
I warned stockholders that future dividends would have regard 
to the necessity of conserving cash resources and to the payment 
of excess profits tax at the full rate of 100 per cent. 


During the year under review it was decided to replant approxi- 
mately 466 acres comprising the oldest areas on the company’s 
properties. Owing to a variety of circumstances, not the least 
of which was the call for increased production, this programme 
was not completed, but to date about 417 acres have been dealt 
with, and it is expected that the balance will be replanted during 
the current vear. 

Replanting expenditure, which includes the upkeep of those 
small areas replanted prior to the year under review, amounted to 
£4,389 9s. 3d., which has been charged to estates reserve. The 
sum of £4,500 has been transferred to this account, which in- 
creases the credit to £3,544 58. 4d., against which will be charged 
the expenditure proposed to be incurred this year to complete the 
programme, including the upkeep of those areas already dealt with. 






LLL 


(Continued from page 732) 


upon prices. The carry-over of cotton in 
the United States at the end of last sea- 
sn was nearly 12 million bales. With a 
ctop of about 11 million bales this sea- 
son, the total supply comes to 23 million 
bales. It is probable that consumption 
in America will be nearly 10,500,000 
bales and exports about 1,500,000 bales. 
he carry-over at the end of next July 
will be about 11 million bales. 


Cotton Control Changes.—Although 
during the last few weeks there om 
_Tumours in Manchester of some 
pending changes in the Cotton Control 
there has been some surprise at 
the resignations of Sir Percy Ashley, the 
lier, and Mr H. G. Hughes, the 
‘ uty Contraller. The appointment 
Mr Frank Platt as Controller has 
een well received in trade circles. He 
was Deputy Controller up to June, 1940, 
: in he was appointed chairman 
mush Overseas Cottons, Ltd. The 
?piion has been expressed that it will 
a distinct advantage to have a Con- 
ag who has a wide knowledge of 
¢ industry in both the producing and 
the puting sections. It is understood 
nr Mr Platt will work in co-operation 
contin” Cotton Board and everything 
~ tole will now be done to control the 
Pinning and weaving branches in con- 


formity with the policy of Mr Raymond 
maa the chairman of the Cotton 
ard. 


Export Control.—As a result of the 
war with Japan, the Board of Trade 
made orders on December 8th, to take 
immediate effect, revoking all export and 
transhipment licences for goods con- 
signed to any of the following destina- 
tions:—Japan (including Karafuto), 
Chosen (Korea), Manchuria, Kwang- 
tung Leased Territory, Taiwan  (For- 
mosa), Japanese Mandated Islands, 





** THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935 == 100) 

Dec. | Dec. | Dec. Dec. | Dec. 
4, 5, | 8 9, 10, 
1941 | 1941 | 1941 1941 | 1941 


Crops ....-eeees 115.6 115.5 115.5 | 115.6 115.3 
Raw materials... 170.7 170.7| 171.0; 171.0 171.0 
Complete Index .. 140.5 140.4 | 140.6 140.6 140.4 


Mar. Aug. | Dec. | Nov. Dec. 
31, 31, 10, | 10, 3. 
1937* 1939 | 1910 | 1941 1941 








Cred nck xsnahs 147.9 92.2) 105.7) 113.7 115.5 
Rae materials... 207.3 122.9| 165.9| 170.5 170.8 


Complete Index .. 175.1 106.4 | 132.4 139.3 140.4 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


‘Japanese Islands, China, except via the 


Burma Road, Macao, Portuguese Timor, 
Thailand and French Indo-China. 





AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO. 


| Daily Average | Stks. 


Sales ; (at 
rr cost) 
1941 end 


Aug. | Sept. | Oct, Oct. 
(a) By Commodities 


| 


Non-food Merchandise: —f | | 
Piece-goods............ i+ 2-3+ 9-0|\—16-9)+ 29 








‘7 
Women’s Wear ........ —15-7|—16 -3|— 30 -8)444-1 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear. .|—~ 21 -9/— 24 2\- 40 -0|+- 27-7 
Boots and Shoes ....... |— 10 -0|— 13 -6|—31-7|+ 14-6 
Furnishing Departments — 8 ‘6|+ 5-0\— 7:9— 4:3 
Hardware ............. 4+ 4-5\— 5-1\— 8-01+15-7 
Fancy Departments ....|+19-8|+ 7-7|\— 2-0}4+12°-3 
Sports and Travel...... i— 3:3}— 5-0— 8-1/—19°5 
Miscellaneous .........- — 64+ 3-9+ 2-3|—22-3 
Total :— | 
Non-food Merchandise —10-8)— 8 -2)—23-5)+19-6 
Food and Perishables... — 1-9}\— 0-8+ 0-2/—17-4 
Total :— 
All Departments..... — 5-4— 4-2;\—12-1]/4+14:2 
(b) By Districts 
GeO inn cc tsvtes al — 4-4— 8-2/—16-9+15-0 
North-East............ i 2-44 — 7-91-14 -0|/+ 31-9 
North-West ........... — 7-3— 6-5|—15-14+26-1 
Midland and S, Wales...\— 7-8,— 7-2\—15-1414-9 
South England.........) Nil |— 3-2/—13:1415°9 
Central and West-End 
EMGGUE oa cc ctaxdiess — 2:°34+44-9418-24+ 9-3 
Suburban London...... —11-0 2:2—- 4-1-— 1:3 


Source: Board of Trade journal. 


ee ee |S ee en en eam IARE tise natn naee onthe 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


_ “ 


1941 1941 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
t, Chicago, Be. ree hase kaha 116 122 
” innipeg, Dec. .......... 
Maize, Chicago, Dec. ............ i ret 
Oats, Chicago, Dec... || 49 51 
riey Mago, Dec. .... ss. eee e. 64 67 
Barley, innipeg, Dec. .......... 5 
“Core oe 00 i 
amen ea OO ee 12° 
Tia, N.Y., Straits, spot |. 12!) 1. 52:00 52-00 
fea OUNCE dv centsaered. 5-85 5°85 


Dec. Dec. 
2, 9, 
1941 1941 
METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Spelter, Bast St. Louis, spot...... 8-25 8-25 
Mi LLANEOUS (per |b.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec......---- 8-45 
Coffee, N.Y.. cash— ‘ 
Rio, No. 7. ......-cccececces 
Santos, No. 4......-++seeee: 1 1 
Cotton, N.Y:, Am. mid., spot ..... 17-57 17 -85 
» Am. mid., Dec, ....--+--- 16 -25 16-37 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Dec. ....-..++++ 12-90 13 -50 
Lard, Chicago, Dec. ....---++++++ 9-825 10-27} 


Dec. Dec. 
2, = 
1941 1941 


MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)—cont. Cents Cents 


Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per 


OEE aa sow ceeiSi cane chased eds 117 117 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot... 234 23k 
Ee eee 12 -94 23 


‘i »» _Jan.- 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 deg. 


Ch, Sh 0 00 ee Gbend oneness se<s 2-67} 2-67 
Moody’s Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931100... 210-0 213-4 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

6, 1941, total 
rdinary revenue was £33,855,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £117,695,000, and 
Thus, 


For the week ended Dec. 


issues to sinking funds of £155,000. 
including sinking fund allocations, the deficit 
accrued since April Ist is /2,046,218,000 
.gainst £1,756,639,000 for the corresponding 


period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
, Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
({ thousands) 


Esti- April) April Week | Week 
Revenue mate, 
. . to to ended ended 
1941-42 Dec Dec. Dec. | Dec. 
7 6 7 6 


1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 194] 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 

Income Tax ... 


756,000 166,984 290,766, 5,681 11,107 


GEE noo decks 80,000 19,297) 19,805 850 900 
Estate, etc., 

Ds ackawe 82,000 52,836, 60,584 665 1,686 
ne 14,000! 9,378 8563 .. tiie 
fs 210.000 14,497; 14,074 480 236 
PT. i. Soe 4V,000\ 38,472) 157,265 1,500 5,264 
Other Inid. Rev. 1,000 310 eo 20 


Total Inld. Rev. 1143000 301,774 551,304, 9,176 19,213 


Customs ...... 310,700 208,338 246,993, 7,326 8,480 
ts gaat 266,660 126,100 225,600 2,126 2,582 


Total Customs & 
a 577,360 334,438 472,593 9,452 11,062 


12,401 163 128 


Motor Duties .. 


39,000, 12,988 
P.O. (Net Re- 


cases 3,300, 9,300) 11,250 1,000 600 
Crown Lands... 1,100 800 67... ann 
Receipts from j 

Sundry Loans 2,600 970} 2,862 a sun 
Miscell. Receipts 20,000 21,159) 53,038 53,835, 2,852 


Total Ord, Rev. 1786360 681,4291104118 23.725 33,855 


SELF-BALANCING | . 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 99,346 57,000) 65,800 1,500 1,400 
1 


Tetel. sacs - 1885706 738,429)1169918 25,225 35,255 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
| payments 
Esti- _ thousands) 
Expenditure | mate, Aprill| April] Week ; Week 


1941-42 to | to ended /|ended 
| Dec. Dec. Dec. | Dec. 
7, | 6 7, | 6, 

1940 1941 1940 | 194] 


ORDINARY | | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. of | } 

Nat. Debt ...| 255,000 191,275, 214,321) 29,290; 29,699 

Payments to N. 





| 
9,200 5,487) 5,246) 299 


NE dn ois 326 
Other Cons. Fnd. | 

Serv. ....... | 7,800 3,776, 4,194 6) ... 

ii eed 272,000 200,538) 223,711| 29,595’ 30,025 


Supply Services . 3934957 2230498 2919446) 80,580 87,670 


Total Ord. Exp.}4206957 2431036|3143157)110175 117695 


Se_r-Bs LAXCING, | 
P.O, &fBrdcastg.| 99,346 57,000} 65,800) 1,500 1,400 


SSS eee | 


ae 4306303 2488036|3208957 111675 119095 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£23,498 to £2,782,929, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
{84,587,648 to about £13,406 millions. 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 


eS sn hos so cnekanaeoeoesoedbe ee 170 
ee I CER rire ehsc0ds acids obsce cbeue 750 
920 


NET RECEIPTS {f£ thousands) 
Gc ae ree en ee re 350 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 


Aggregate issues”) and receipts from 
April 1, 1941, to December 6, 1941, are: 


(£ thousands) 


4 £ 

Ordinary Exp. .. 3,143,157 | Ord. Revenue... 1,104,118 
Inc. in bal. ..... 570 | Gross borr. 2,006,141 

| Sinking fds. 7,179 

| Net borrowing. . 1,998,962 

| Miseell. Receipts 

| (met) .. 

| 


3,143,727 | 


40.647 
3,143,727 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


Ways and 


Treasury feans Trea- 
Bills Advances sury Fetal 
Date a : Bank | De- |! seat 
Ten- | T Public of i Debt 
der ad Depts. Eng- Banks 
land 
1940 
Dec. 7 845-0) Not available 
1941 


Aug. 30 970 -o| 1525-3 213-9] 1-0 | 513-0 3223-2 
Sept. 6 970-0} Not available 
970 -0| 0 ~ 


» 

» 20) 970-0) : ae 

ae 2577 -2 246-5] 0-7 | 600-0 3424-4 
Oct 4 970-0 Not available 

» 11 | 970-0 ste as 

» 18 | 970-0) * - 

» 25 | 975-0) 1558-9 241-8] ... | 662-5 
Nov. 1 | 975-0} Not available 

» _8| 9750 o» » 

» 15 | 9750 - es 

»» 22 975-0 


29 $75 1575-0 128-9 |' 26-2} 723-0 | 3428-1 
0 


Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


Per 
Amount Average Cent 
Date of Rate Allotted 
Tender of Allot- at 
Offered Applied Allotted, ment Min. 
Rate 
1940 is d. 
Dec. 6 65:0/ 1467 65-0/20 1-99 54 
1941 
Aug. 22 75-0} 133-2 75-0} 20 0-95 57 
a 75-0 | 152-3 | 75-0 | 20 3-17 38 
Sept. 5 75-0 | 148-6 750/20 3-46) 41 
ce 75-0 | 165-8 | 75-0| 20 2-73 29 
<n 75-0 | 165-0 | 75-0 | 20 263, 26 
» 26 75-0 | 186-5 | 75-0!1910-65) 37 
Oct. 3 75-0 | 159-4} 75-0| 20 0-47) 35 
er 75-0} 161-5 | 75-0| 20 0-37 32 
» 17 75-0] 155-6 | 75-0| 20 0-54 35 
a 750 | 148-1 | 75-0} 20 0-59) 38 
= ae 75-0 | 159-6 | 75-0/ 20 0-53 | 28 
Nov. 7 75-0 | 168-3 75-0/ 1911-90, 25 
» 14 75-0 | 163-5 75-0 | 20 0-20) 27 
» 2 75-0 | 158-2 75-0/ 20 0:35; 33 
ae 75-0 | 174-6 75-0) 20 1-93) 23 
Dec. 5 75-01 172-1 75-0)20 1-97!| 23 


On December 5th applications at £99 15s. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted 
as to about 23 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. 1d. for bills to be paid for on Monday were ac- 
cepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on December 12th. For the week ending December 
13th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £65 millions, 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 





ied 3% | 3% | 4% 
N.S.C. Defence | Savings | = 
ended oe Bonds 
pee Seats Bonds | 1949-51 
ES dea tne’ | 4,313 |~ 3,081 11,939§| 19,673 
Os ccna l 4,592 | 2,430] 7,6728! 8,300 
=e Sewrm | 4,190 | 2,965 | 8,083§| 5,905 
ao « ceetiees | 3,734 | 3,062,| _9,439§| 18,327 
(EB ce eeeeds | 7,807 | 3,336 | 11,438§) 14,185 
Pi dst ecess | 4,872 | 3,075 | 10,871§| 12,388 
ae RES mal 2s 82 aed 10,905§) 13,191 
Totals to date... . 411,008*) 368,109*/423021+§ 153,663¢ 
* 106 weeks. + 49 weeks. t 9 weeks. 


§ Including series “‘ A ” £139,706,794 to date. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasuty up to 
Dec. 9th amounted to a total value of £41,745,496. 
Up to Nov. 29th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £50,972,000 has been repaid. 


Ss 


December 13, 1941 


STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
DECEMBER 10, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ j 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt... lie Ve) 
In Circin. . 726,592,324 | Other Govt. si 
In Bankg. De- | Securities . 766.865 047 
partment 53,649,251 | Other Secs 9'19) ee 
Silver Coin .. "17'%) 
Amt. of Fid 
| Issue . 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz 
| fine).... 
780,241,575 | 780,241,5% 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
f 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 128, 8¢ 
Rest he ae 3,233,718 | Other Secs. 
Public Deps.*. 7,765,634 | Discounts « 
Le Advances. . 4,116,874 
Other Deps. : | Securities DY QRS 94 
Bankers... .. 129,044,393 | 
Other Accts... 55,763,993 | 27,005,82 
-— ——- | Notes 53,649.25) 
184,808,386 | Gold & Silver 
Coin. : 837,823 
210,360,738 210,360,7 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comn 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


| 
j Compared with 
| 


Amt. 
{Both Departments | Dec. 10, 
1941 Last Las 
' Week Yea 
CoMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ..... rm, F 9,744 + 122052 
Deposits : Public ....... ‘ 7,766 167 8,664 
; Bankers .......!| 129,044 7,305 + 13,14 
SY see cnans ‘ 


Total outside liabilities .... 
Capital and rest .......... ! 
COMBINED ASSETS 
Govt. debt and securities . . 


919,166 4+ 2,409 + 13008 
17,787+ 18- 3 


906,747 4 2,035 + 130649 


Discounts and advances .. .! 4.117 440 1% 
Other securities........... 24,9914 1014+ 4% 
Silver coin in issue dept. ..} 18 2 + 
Coin and gold’ bullion ..... 1,079 181 
RESERVES -—---— - . 


Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department .... 
“Proportion” (reserve to 
outside liabilities in z 
banking dept.) ......... | 28-2% — 40% +16 


54,487 — 9,925 + 27,61] 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


1940 | 194] 


Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | De: 
ll | 26 5 | 10 


| 
' 








Issue Dept. : 


sic .2 TH 
Notes in circulation ... | 604-5 710 0} 716°8 726 


Notes in banking depart- 


I en ee we | 25-7, 20-2) 634 5* 
Government debt and | oo9.g 7179 
securities®........... 626-3. 727 °3 m7 . ) 1 
Other securities ....... 37 633 tS lg 
BE GMA oie denccces 0 : . : » 0 
Gold, valued at s. per, 0- 2 oo an 168 4 
‘fine os. > wows re 7 .|168 -00 168 00,168 168 
a : | eal 74 
RS eee ee 16-4 98 129 
Bankers’ .........++:: 115-9 136-4) 156 7 55°8 
ONE: svccaterivectia 51-3) 53-1) 90° 192 6 
Se essa. Pidsenonuen 183-6 199-3) 199°9 4¥¢ 
Banking Dept. Secs. : . 9 
eect DAS egeaga 149-8 170°7 - : a 
Discount, etc. ......05% 9 4-0 g 22:9 
Diss ntopesinese ses 20-8 21-6) 2b) 155.9 
Es sabapesecesenes 174-5, 196-3) 155-3 Oh; 
Banking depart. res. ..... 26-9 20 8) 6 0 
% 2 | 3 2 98:2 
“ Proportion” .......++- 14-6, 10-4, 52% ° 


ene 


SI cialis 
* Government debt is 11,015,100; Ctheos 

£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £730 1 

to £780 millions on December 3, 1941. 


sold in bars 
CaS. . ++ es 
Sight funds 
Commercial 
Treasury bil 
Time fun is | 
Sundry bills 
LiAl 
Deposits: / 
German . 
Central B 
Other 
Gold 


US. F 


12 US. 
Res 

Gold certifs 
jue from 
Total reserv 
Total cash r 
Total U.S, C 
Total bills a 
Total resour 
Lia 

E.R. notes ii 
Excess mr, | 
Mr. bank re 
r0Vt, depos 
Total depos: 
Total liabilit 
Reserve rati 
BANKS A} 
Res 
Monetary Qc 
Treasury & 
Lial 

Money in cit 
Treasury ca 


The follo 
Dec. 6th @ 
United § 
$ (4-863) 
17-30-40, 

16 959-17 - 
158-62 ; 

Cansfers 7 
Mail transf 


Fiy 


Spain, 
Piastres (1 








941 


1D 


d with 


128-9 
41 
22°9 
1559 
54:5 
0, 
98:2 


capital 
iillions 
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| NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 





RETURNS | MEMBER BANKS—Million $’s Million peng 
| Oct. Sept. Oct. | Oct. ; P 
orE._.The latest returns of the Bank of Finland | a3, | 17, | 1, | 29, sacs a eS | SS | oe 
NOT at in “The Economist”’ of Dec. 9th, 1939; | ASSETS 1940 1941 1941 | 1941 Metal R ASSETS sie 1942 1941 1941 
appeared f Apr. 13th; Denmark, of Apr. 27th ; | Loans, total............. 8,890 10,917 11.024 11,203 | Ca eS pulli 124-1 124-1 124-1 124-1 
Newel _of May 11th ; Belgium, of May 18th ; | ESVORURIIND «oo 5050005: 15.599 18,181 18,101 18,379 E oon cae ee 48-9 22:1 20#1 20-5 
— of June 8th ; Java, of June 22nd ; Latvia, | Jeserve with F.R. banks.. 11,991 10,879 10,792 10,215 Ink, ball by et secs. .., 821-2 794-2 998-31026-7 
France, %,; Estonia, of Oct. 26th ; Mellie Iran, | Due trom domestic banks.. | 3,317 3,676 3,596, 3,449 | nl. bills, wts., and secs. .. 8 802-8 
of Oct, 3rd; Lithuania, of Nov. 30th, 1940 ; LIABILITIES ; SORES SSS. -- 337-6 8035-5, 802-8 802 
of NOV. May 10th; Jugosiavia, of June 7th; | Deposits: Demand ...... 21,643 24,375 24,277 24,258 |... LIABILITIES 
beypt, of ins. 9th : reece, a Aug. 23rd: aoe 5355 5°430 5429 5,440 Notes in circulation SE aria 1171 2 _— ; 7 ee . 
ee of Sept. 20th ; Argentina, of Nov. 22nd ; | US.Govt. 529 615 599 672 — liabilities . Pibeewsnce | 205-4 2 
Switzeriand, Turkey and Prague, of Nov. 29th ; | Inter-bank .... | 9,454 10,320 10,293 9,997 ash certificates. ......... eee eee ooo flees 
. sbank, Roumania and New Zealand, of | 
pec. oth, 1941. _ AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK OF JAPAN 
BANK—Million £A’s Million yen 
an) . | | | | Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | 14, | 23. | 30 | 6, 
LEMENTS—Million Swiss gold | im tate | ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
SE ASSETS | 1940 | 1941 1941 1941 | Gold & Bullion: Gold 501-3 
francs of 0.29 grammes | Gold and English ster. .... | 16-08 18-96, 18-96 18-96 |  Oae....| wa ee ears 
ae a a Other coin, bullion, etc. ... 5-83) 7-01 7-07 5-91 | Foreign exch. fund ....... 300-0, 300-0; 300-0, 300-0 
3 | 31. | | “ug. | Call money, London ...... 49-99 34-70 27-59 31-77 | Discounts and advances... | 806-9 539-7) 563-1) 539-6 
1940 | 1941 | 1902 | 31, Secrts. and Treas. bills.... | 97-22) 66-07, 66-26 69-24 | Government bonds ....... 2523 -3 4042 -3:4249 -4:4345 -4 
° a ool 7-4 i. 7. | Discounts and advances... | 30-75 20-13 20-10 20-20 | Agencies accounts ........ | 293-6 357-5 | 300-0) 282-6 
ii piagsnractnnes tl 38-9 31-5 36-3, 39-1 LiaBILitirs | | Notes ao |3170-7 4197 -7'4566 -2:4393-3 
Gidht fundS...... 000. --| 15-4) 16-0 16-7) 16-4 | Notesissued............. 61 -62| 72-11 72-36 72-61 | Deposits: Government... | 960-1) 907-9} 800 -7|1038 -4 
Commercial bills teeeeeeee = = : =. 7. | Deposits, etc... . . .. |120 -09)115 -87 108 -73 114-69 Other......... | 87-9 330-7| 323-1] 305-8 
Treasury Dilis sent eneee 29 *O) ’ 5 4 
Time funds at interest .... 2 -4| 22:4 22-4 21-0 , 
Seay bills and invests .. | 208-4) 223-5 220-9 220-5 | BANK OF CANADA BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Deposits: Annuity ......| 152-7] 152°7) 152-7 152-7 Million Can. $ 
Rea cecrcsseenni 76-3) 76-3, 76-3, 76-3 | | | Millien eocudes 
Central Banks eee 23:2} 14-5 18-3 17:9 | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. —— : aes 
Other ” sees 0-8; 81:2 1-8 2:5 | 30, 22, 29, 5, Aug. | July | July | Aug. 
Gold soe} 15-8) 22-9 22-8 23-0 | ASSETS 1940 | 194] | 1941 1941 Lol 2) ont 
tReserve : Gold kde. hon ae bis ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
| _ Other. | 45-1) 27-84) 35-85 55-86 | Gold...... veueeeueceees | 921+11273 6 1290-7 1290-7 
CINE pencsives ces 579-5676 19687 -85688-14 | Balances abroad ......... | 612-6 1479-61488 -0 1495-1 
LS. FEDER, ; EK KS | : Discounts ............... | 480°7) 341-3, 344-2 344- 
U.S, FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS ‘ Essuavine - ’ Sa a Securities ...... . | 278-4) 329-4 329-4 329-4 
. Note circulation.......... | 332 -6)445 -02,446 -12 454 -2 
Million $’s Deposits : Dom. Govt.....| 61-1) 41-25! 44-64 49-62 LIABILITIES 
Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | De Chartered banks ......... | 218 -2/212 -86/229 -10'233 -06 Notes in circulation....... 2684 -3/3265 -0 3313 -3 3322 :1 
i ‘ a wo of he te “eon, | | Deposits: Government... | 273-8) 438-4, 476-8 504-4 
12 US.F.R. Banks 5, mimi «4 Bankers’ | 506 .1/1599 -1.1627 .3 1681-9 
RESOURCES | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 1941 | + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign | og eer 131 -6| 294-11 247-6 222-7 
Gold certifs. on hand and Exchange Control Board against securities. a Jthers........ 257 -(\ 230-4) 226-1 226-1 
due from Treasury ..... 19,595 20,557| 20,557 20,553 | FUSRSD COREEEED. » « « a <) sali 
Total reserveS.......ee00. 19,881 20.814/ 20,829 20,805 > 
Total cash reserves ....... 274, 244 259 ‘236 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA | 
— ae es ae 2201 a hee Million rupees | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 





Total resources. . . 


22,979 24,088) 24,398, 24,137 








| Million £’s 
Nov. Nov. ; Nov. | Nov. 


' 
LIABILITIES Nov. | 
FR. notesincirn......... 5,773! 7,520) 7,579 7,730 29, . 14, | 21 | 28. | \ 
Exoess mr, bank res,...... | 6820) 3,540) 3,690 39 ASSETS 1940 | 1941 1941 1941 1941 | Oct. Sept.) Oct. | Oct. 
Mr. bank res. dep. ....... BAe un 1 ls 13,178 Gold coin & bullion 444 444 444 444 444 | 25, 26, 3, 24, 
svt. deposits ... ah ae ee 321 Rupee coin........ 310 380 375 372 378 ASSETS 1940 1941 1941 | 1941 
Total deposits ........... 16,117 15,303) 15,305 15,108 Balances abroad... 499 644 585 597 598 Gold coin and bullion. .... 39-84 54-62 55-11 50-81 
Total liabilities........... 22,979 24,088) 24,398 24.137 Sterling securities... 1,315 1,577 1,767 1,767 1,807 | Bills discounted..... mee 0-67 1-21 41-70 11-71 
Reserve ratio . - 90-8% 91 -2°%)91 -0% 91-19%, Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 496 605 565 565 565 | Invest. and other assets... 36°81 44°86 45-02 40-91 
BANKS AND TREASURY | lInvestments....... 77 82 82 81 82 LIABILITIES } 
bs RESOURCES LIABILITIES Notes in circulation. ...... 20-96 25-84 27-32 24-75 
Monetary gold stock ...... 21,827 22,793, 22,778 22,770 Notes in circ.: India 2,181 2,800 2,829 2,854 2,878 Deposits: Government... 8-56 7°57 4-67, 20-27 
ireasury & bank currency. | 3,074) 3,222) 3,228 3,233 Burma 110 197 198 197 197 Bankers....... 38-79 58-02 58-21 47-93 
LIABILITIES Deposits : Govts. .. 225 192 157 163 171 | is eaten 4:99 5-49 5-97 6-42 
Money in circulation ...... 8,569 10,472) 10,535 10,717 Banks .. 492 479; 476 469 473 | Reserve ratio............ 54 -5%, 57 -4% 56°7%) - 
‘reasury cash and dep. ... | 2,459 3,020) 2,782 2,635 Reserve ratio...... 68 -6% 68 -3% 70 -2% 70-°3% 705% ae 





MONEY MARKET 


EXCHANGE RATES 


.) following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
6th and Dec. 12th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


, ited States. $ (4862) 4-024-05}; mail transfers 4-02}-03f. Canada. 
yee 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) 
190-40, . Krona Argentina. Peso (11°40) 


(18 159) 16 -85-95. 
158-69 « 17-15. Dutch East Indies. Florin (12-11) 
meses mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail 
ail tn oS. . Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; 
‘al transfers 4-02-04). Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-13. 


16-95-17 +13 « mail transfers 16 -95j- 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 


pn Peseta (25-224) 40-50 (Official rate); 46°55 (Voluntary rate). 


n Turkey. 
tres (110) 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates 
The following rates remained unchanged between Dec. 6th and Dec. 12th. 


Piastres (97}) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. por rupee) 17#-18%. 
tenn 14§-15$d. per $. $ (28d. per $) 28ry—t- 


Francs 176}-4. hal. 23-340. Dec. 8th-12th Chinese National. $ 2} Sid. 
Mangkok. Baht. js 103d. sellers a 


Preetlal ACCOUNTS are in force for Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and 
¥, for which no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates 


F 
Mates 2 rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 
§ i centpm.-par, Ganada. 4cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3cents pm.-par. 


5 ore pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 





MONEY RATES, LONDON 


te following rates remained unchanged between Dec. 6th and Dec. 12th :— 


Bank Tate, 2% . 

» 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 

ws, 60 days, lin%; 3 months, 1 %, ¢ 4 months, 14-14% ; 6 months, 14-14%. 

bye ills: 2 months, gS 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, 

call 49, _ Short Loans, 1-14%. nk deposit rates 5 Discount deposit at 
%; at Betioe g%. 


| 
| 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per fine 
ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 














Date Cash Two Montas Date Cash a 
d. d. d. , 
By Binsans 23 23 ts Didéaeeee 23+ 234 
a ke ces 23 2 — ere 234 233 
ae ee 2. 

PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) _ 
Week Aggregate | Week | _ Aggregate 
ended January 1 to } ended | January 1 to 

Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 

7, 6, 7, 6, 7, 6, | . 6, 

1940 | 1941 1940 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 1941 
mae te ee a ok = 
Working | | | | | 

days:— | 6 6 | 289 291 |Newcastle..| 1,226) 1,440) 60,713) 64,468 

Birmingham! 2,596 3,785) 105,220 109,810|Nottingham| 470} 623) 20,476) 21,429 
Bradford...| 1,543 2,094) 88,158' 104,741/Sheffield ...} 1,054) 1,200) 32,600) 34,378 
Bristol... .. | 1,990 2,112} 89,001 97,509) {—_—_—— | eo — 
DRS caseai 790 743; 35,315 31,706|10 Towns . .| 29,113) 30,612/1282921)1333941 
—, + 830 866) 36,607 39,575 {———| —-|-— — 


ea r on 

Liverpool ..| 5,236 4,437! 268,652 256,095|Dublin® pail 5,954| 6,980) 289,443) 290,127 

Manchester.| 13,378 13,312) 546,179 eg | 29) on as | 4,606 
| | | | 


; 


~ * Nov. “30, 1940, and Nov. 29, 1941. 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES _ 


| Dec. 4 | Dec. 5 | Dec. 6 | Dec. 8 Dec. 9 | Dec. 10 
1941 | 1941 1941 | 1941 | 1942 | 1941 


+ Clearing began May 14, 1940. 


New York on 





Cables :— Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Nas din<etbinneenns | 4038 | 4033 | 403% | 4038 | 4038 4038 
tet teens 2-29 | 2-29 | 2-29 | 2-31 | 2-31 2:3 
plontreal, et ec ae 88-560 | 88-500 | 88-500 | 88-500 | 88-500 88-310 
urich (Commercial Bills). .| 23-35 | 23-35 | 23-35 | 23-35 | 23-35 23-35 
Shanghai, $ (free rate)... .. 5 -50t | 5-50t | 5-50t} mq. | ng. | na. 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate). ..| 23-82 | 23-70* | 23-70® | 23-70* 23-80* | 23.90° 
Brazil, Milreis....-....... 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14 | 5:14 


~ * Official rate 29-78. + Official rate 5-34. 





ane 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
































Net | Available | Appropriation Preceding Year 
eu. Cot) Se eee Pee ee a ee, 
Company Ending | Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. Distribu- || prey Ord. |», To Free te Total Net i 
| | Interest thon Div. Div. ate Reserves | mr Profit Profit De 
‘orward 
Breweries, &c. ort £ 4 f £ £ +e ae £ | f Po or 2 
Barnsley ae Co. a ..... | Oct. 31 | 255,470 | 15,059 | 40,228 | 66,365 || 6,600 | 32,000 | 16 -- | + Te28 || 198,677 | 66,095! 32 
Bentley's Yorkshire Breweries ...... | Sept. 30 237,577 | 38,187 | 64,749; 88,332 | 19,500 30,397 | 10 + 14,852 | 209,632) 60,469 49 
Deuchar (Robert) Limited.......... | Sept. 30 | 539,408 6,590 | 30,965 84,153 || 13,750 | 15,000 | 20t ses | + 2,215 } 227,769 | 38,583 29+ 
Green (J. W.) Limited ............. | Sept. 30 | 228,507 10,929 55,176 93,563 || 18,920 32,300 | 19 5,620| + 336 191,373 73,499 J9 
Hull Brewery............. ek ce Sept. 30 | 202,389 30,000 69,934 138,490 I 9,100 | 59,500 21} sa a 1,334 1 155,570 66,030 | 2 
Ind Coope & Allsopp ............. | Sept. 30 | 1,681,410 | 139,441 | 438,051 903,963 || 65,996 | 265,128 223 100,000 | + 6,927 | 1,369,046 389,712 22 
Offilers’ Brewery .................. | Sept.30; 104,040} ... | 30,735 | 122,305 || 8,400 | 36,000 | 30 ws — 35,665 || 86,670 | 38,524) 3 
EMCEE, 66 is ncn déutudbaeul | Sept. 30 549,873 | 10,000 | 125,745 205,730 } 11,750 72,408 10t 40,000 | + 1,587 || 446,065 125,149 lit 
Tetley (Joshua) & Son............. | Sept. 30 | 364,474 10,000 | 167,180 | 258,480 | 40,000; 108,000 | 12 20,000 | — 820 || 330,830 | 198,255 ) 
Wolverhampton & Dudley Breweries | Sept.30 | 277,915 | 40,000 | 230,066 380,655 5,250 | 160,000) 16 | 60,000; + 4,816 } 273,845 | 235,847 | 16 
Coal, Iron and Steel | | 
en ae | Sept. 30 | 395,968 45,000 | 112,043 191,275 || het 112,500, 7 | _ _ 457 413,139 | 134,30] 1} 
Shotts Iron Company.............. | Sept. 30 | 59,570 35,000 24,569 68,076 |! 3,402 | 13,077 | 5 | 10,000 | 1,910 || 70,511 45,512) 5 
Financial, Land, &c. | ij | 
Argentine Southern Land ..... .... | June 30 | 208,687 10,000 | 43,405 65,645 ) eon 33,870 6 | ove + 9,535 1 181,576 33,252 ¢ 
Australian Pastoral Co. ............ ; June 30 | 163,897 | - | 43,316 64,489 |) saa 40,000 4 5,000 — 1,684 || 187,260 55,006 5 
International Financial Society ..... | Sept. 30 | 28,944 823 | 823 || ben aes a 823 | ine 33,129 4,745 | Nil 
I EIR. cake acetsaccves . | Sept.30 | 78,601 |} 78,251 97,600 || 14,093 62,500; 25 |  ... | + 1,658 | 93,601 93,212 | 25 
Tube Investments Limited ........ Oct. 31} 613,210 610,422 | 767,658 |} 28,998 | 375,578 20 | 200,000 | 7 5,846 846,321 820,930 | 23 
Rubber | i] i | | 
ees ews pak bea June 30; =11,931 6,431 13,316 | en 5,625 7} 1,000 _ 194 | 8,237 4,812) 6 
ec | June 30 | 5.162/ ... 762 2,145 |) ... | 713| 6 ~- [+ 7 S836] 692; § 
SL sual wecknehears ake’ _ | June 30} 57,644). 12,494; 19,280 |) ... | 13,125! 7% -» |= G32] 34,793) 23,793] 
A hh Peed ee as June 30 | 7,015 | a 1,733 2,822 | 1500, 4 — | 233 } 6,055 | 1,127 4 
A cca we debake siete eds cde s | June 30 | 43,671 29,671 | 45,222 || 24,750 | 7 5,000 79 |} 32,03} | 22,03) 5 
er ee ee tc oe : June 30 48,172 | _ 24,172 | 39,088 ‘nn | 22,500 7% | 3,0 1,328 || 33,146 | 22,146 6 
RR ee al --. | June 30 | 69,853 | 6,000 18,611 47,006 | one 18,750 7 eee in 139 55,467 | 17,189 i 
Trusts | | : 
Northern American............ ... | Nov. 1 207,557 | = 73,350 84,835 18,600 | 46,500 15 8,000 | + 250 297,539 83,547 | 15 
Stockholders Investment... . . ‘tone 1 ee 68,630 | ae 26,419 40,442 || 28,406 ane mee ms |} — 1,987 | 61,617 22,493 | Nil 
Third Edinburgh Investment....... | Nov. 5| 92,831 | | 28,751 137,234 |, 11,625 7,750 | 6 | \4t 9,376 || 95,564 | 35,878 |g 
Trans-Oceanic Trust............... Oct. 31 | 61,315 | | 19,940 26,820 || 15,375 4,100 Sf. | + 465] 65,422! 25,808) 2 
Other Companies | 
Airspeed (1934), Limited... awa . | July 31 | 46,994 | 27,025 | 7,783 8,033 6,900 ove see sae 4 883 48,152 28,435 Nil 
Albion Drop Forgings......... : Sept. 30 65,869 3,958 8,548 | 12,149 } sis 9,375 | 123 wad . 827 } 56,640 10,023 | 12) 
Berisford (S. & W.) Limited........ | Sept. 27 71,563 see | 60,598 | 76,073 || 7,500 | 47,250 | 21 ose + 5,848 90,001 75,760 21 
Birmid Industries Limited.......... | Oct. 31 | 121,151 “at 119,620 166,133 || oe | 59,937 | 17} | 50,000 | + 9,683 || 136 938 133,884 | 17) 
British Celanese Limited........... | June 28 | 2,169,732 | 374,000 | 187,257 | 365,367 || 89,687 | ah wee .» | + 97,570 || 2,990,736 | 320,913 | Ni 
Brockhouse (J.) & Co. ............. | Sept. 30 | 443,377 26,732 , 79,524 | 207,289 |! 769 | 72,400) 20 . | + 6,355 || 396,363 109,201 | 20 
Brooklands (Weybridge) ......... . | June 30 | = 18,818 | Nil | (3,975 ]/ 1935]... we | cae | — 2,935 |} 13,569 |Dr. IT Ni 
Burt, Boulton & Haywood ......... | June 30 | 88,816 11,934 | 29,550 44,621 || 5,644 | 10,695 | 4 | 10,000) + 3,211 || 149,687 69,350 3 
Butler Machine Tool Co. .......... | Sept. 30 108,460 | 12.000 | 31,438 | 48,315 || 6,255 | 25,000 12} | 200 + 183 || 107,800 32,330 1) 
Cambuhy Coffee .................. | Dec. 31 21,188. \Dr. 4,590; = 21,445 | as shel Sn ce — 4500 56,944 | 22,274 6 
Clarke (W. G.) & Sons............. | Aug 31j 31,515 | |} 29,515 | 48,459 || 18,750 | 8,000 2 5,000 | — 2,235 | 40,969 38.969 | 2 
Constable, Hart & Co. ............. | Sept. 30 33,344 wie | 17,636 | 36,767 le oct 10,744 | 8 6,500 | + 392 32,494 235,265 6 
Crittall Manufacturing Co. ......... | Aug. 31 265,935 48,500 | 123,456 | 161,361 ||" 76,250 46,875 | 15 oon 331 208,540 104,890 k 
Crompton Parkinson Limited....... | Sept.30 | 419,154 25,000 | 386,404 573,764 || 43,658 | 245,888 | 20 we + 96,858 428,452 | 395,514 20 
Dictograph Telephones ............ Aug. 31] 33.041)  ... 16,660} 27,017), ... | 8000| 8 7,500 | + 1,160 31,095 | 20,013) 7 
East Kent Road Car............... Sept. 30 | 341,086 | 89,000 | 98,216 | 113,872 || 13,000; 36,000! 8 10,000 | + 39,216 207,773 22,248 ~ 
Electric & Musical Industries ....... Sept. 30 215,106 --- | 126,581! 296,233 | 14,317 | 87,086 6 a | + 25,178 | 120,919 | 380,48 Ni 
REED oonccnscvessessneses | June 30) 45,355 | 5,854 meus . 6=6|l)0C 087 | 68S 4,083 | 35,665 7,436 | 2 
Hay’s Wharf Limited.............. | June 30 | 8,191 | | 8,191 184,430 || 89,400 | ‘ie = | — 81,209 221,648 221,648 8 
Halford Cycle Company............ | Sept. 27 | 95,801 | Ba 17,344 54,457 | ied | 17,296 15 48 || 119,694) = 27,598 Is 
Irish Times Limited ............... | Sept. 30 | 8,133 1,344 6.789 | 11.088 || 10,588 | pes fine “ - 3,799 6,766 | 5.685 | Nil 
Lactagol Limited.................. | Sept. 30 | 23,404 | oe 4,064 | 5,232 i 1,012 2,750; 11 | 500 | — 198 |; 20,545 4,565 10 
Lazarus (Hyman) Cabinets... .. e... | Mar. 3] 40,118 | = 1,854 28,221 | 22,739 || 12,870 | 7,500; 5 | - | + 7,851 39,242 20,257 
Liverpool Warehousing Co. ........ | Sept. 30 | 326492, ... | 31,765 | 65,815 || 8,938 | 16,250 95 Dr. 8,125 | + 14,702 || 408,994 46,268 2 
Lillywhites Limited ......... -.--- | Aug. SL] «©6297 |) 3,497; 1678) 2239], .. | ... | a. oe + 1,678 || 4,972 |Dr. 1.882 | Nil 
Manbre & Garton................ | Sept. 30 | 517,327 | 7,819 387,955 | 597,153 || 35.000 332,533 | (da) eee + 20,422 | 531,495 | 393,063 (e 
Marco Refrigerators ............... | Sept.30| 14,088 | 1.966 |Dr. 742) 12,565 |! iin 1 2,625 | 24 | wo «(ld fl ~~ 21,100 15,627; 3 
Prices Tailors, Limited ............ June 30 | 503,611 | 95,911 158,108 | 300,687 ij 28,188 | 78,000 (b) | eee | + 51,920 1 542,216 (a)44,581 Ni 
S.G.B. (Dudley) Limited........... June 30 4,398 1,500 Dr. 4,250 | 585 |i... bs er — 4,250 |) 6,573 |Dr. 15,277 o 
Shannon (John) & Son........... . | Oct 31 20,523] ... 17,170 | 54,648 || 10,065 | 5,033 | 98-S| + 2,072 || 16,913 16,913 . 
Stevinson, Hardy & Co. ......... .. | April 30 38,197 | oe 18,197 21,968 || coe | 10,000 10 | nee | + 8,197 36,157 16,157 10 
Timber Fireproofing Co. ........... | Sept. 30 17,917 | = 1,282 7,986 10,190 || SS 6,270! 15 | 1,500| + 216 20,074 5,555 a 
Westland Aircraft................. June 30 | 43,570 a 34,683 47,973 ||  ... | 16,000 4f 15,000) + 3,683 || 50,773} 48,175 
Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos.| i a a e199! 5.040 
Week to Dec. 13, 1941 .......... | 61| 12,672, 1,120| 4,449 7,671 ||  801| 2765) ... 653 | + 330 || 13,120) oT 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 13, 104] ......... | 1,930} 372,927 29,939 | 168,627 | 263,123 || 39,999 103,392 | 16,824 | + 8,412 || 359,837 | 190,849 
(a) Excluding £247,000 put to Reserve for Taxation. (6) Dividend on Ordinary Shares transterred to Price’s Trust. (c) £93,000 transferred to Price’s Trust = 
(@) 17 per cent on Ord. and 92 per cent on Deferred Stock. (e) 18 per cent on Ord. and 99} per ceat. on Deferred Stock. + Free of Income Tat. 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 
interim dividend. 








*Int. rms ro | *Int. | — : *Int. | | Pav- , Prev 
Company or | Total | : bk ; = = Company or | Total | : ble - 7 Company or Total | able | Yea 
t Final i ” + Final , + Final 
BANKS r % | % % % 1% | 2 | % 1% | ace 
Bank of Nova Scotia ..... eta © . sas we os Scottish Tea & Lands..... | .. | 10 [Dec 13) 10 Fresnillo Company ...... .|50 ctst) 90 cts Dec 10 92% 
Guaranty Trust (N. York).| 3 | ... Jan 2) 3 United Temiang Rubber . .} 6 |Jan 2 5 Goulding (W. & H. M.) ... 3* | s. 3 
MINING INDUSTRIALS | Mitchell Cotts & Co....... | 10 | 15 Jan.t0 2 
Cam & Motor Mining ..... 5 ais a ae Ansell’s Brewery ......... 124t; 17} on 4: oe OLE. BOGAGES . .. casscees } 20f; 35 | , 
Kamunting Tin ........../ 10+ 15 jJan 9 17} 2 *& > ee . eer —< ae Orndoutal Gas. . . 2.00050. 44 8 Nil 
Malayan Tin Dredging....| 10% |... oi | Barclay Perkins &Co....., 1*% | .. |... 1* Pharmaceutical Products..| — | $12. ilt 
Oroville Dredging ........ \6dpst; 25 \Jan 1 25 Caldwell’s Paper ......... oe. a in 10 Roneo Limited........... |. | 22d 15 
Pangnga River Tin....... | 8t; 12 jJan 9 14 Carreras, ‘A’ & ‘B’ Ord ...| 158+) 27) | ... | 26% Standard Motor.......... ave ao} | xi 
Rand Selection Corporation eee Climax Rock Drill........ ; ... [Dec19 24° Stanley Motors (S. Africa).| 8}*| ..- va F 
Southern Malayan Tin... .| ot ies ons 1? ae Clutson & Kemp......... ek, eee 10 South Durham Steel...... an ove . 5 
* TEA AND RUBBER | Cope Brothers ........... 1 RE, Se 3° Tarran Industries ........ Rewi & "| Nil 
Galaha (Ceylon) Tea...... Bre ass hal 3* Crittall Manufacturing....)  ... 15 nee 5 Westover Garage......... icici | abe ; 


$ Free of Income Tax. 


sess renee eee 


OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | UNIT TRUST PRICES 


me D as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 








Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross (Table excludes certain open ahd closed trusts) 
2) tor Week Receipts | nn Pen ener Fs na 
Name 3 pading ' Name | Dec. 9, 1941 || Name | Dec. 9, 1941 || Name Dec. 4, 
4. tor — | 19 | to = | |__| —— cr 
te ee ee ee ff ee eee ee ee ——— | Second Brit..) 22/1}-22/104 | National D. .| 11/6-12/6xd_|/Key. Gold. .. 5 eas 
| Limtd. Inv. .| 14/6-15/3" |Century..... | 12/3-13/3 {\Br. Ind. 4th. 4/6-16/0 
B.A. and Pacific... 22 | Nov. 29| $1,380,000 + 70,000 | 28,415,000 + 5,473,090 New British .| 8/3 xd bid |/Scottish. ||. 11/14-12/1} xd)/Elec. Inds...) 14600") 
B.A. Gt. Southern... 22 ,, 29 $2,708,000 |+ 432,000 47,154,000 + 5,102, Inv. Trust...) 9/9-10/9* xd ||'Univ. 2nd...| 13/4$-14/4} |/Met. & Min. .| 10 0-16/6 x4 
B.A. Western....... 22 |» 29) , $935,000 |+ 139,000 | 18,258,000 + 3,762,000 | Bk.-Insur....| 15/9-17/3* |Inv. Flex. ...| _10/$-11/3. |jCum. Inv....| 150-166 
Canadian Pacific.... 23 Dec. 7 $4,663,000 + 1,005,000 '204,905,000 +46,618,000 | Insurance...) 16/3-17/9* |Inv.Gen.... 14/1 -15/1} | Producers..-| | ® gia xd 
Central Argentine... 22 | Nov. 29, $1,545,750 + 80,150 | 39,582,650 + 9,011,150 | Bank....... | 16/0-17/6* |\Key. Flex. .. 12/6-13/0 \Dom. 2nd ...) 5/7b0. 
San Paulo (Brazil) ..| 48 | ,, 30! _ £38,125 |— _—-1,075 | 1,764,625 |+ 22,557 | Scotbits.....!  11/6-12/6* ||Key.Con. ...| 11/0-12/0 xd ||Orthodox . . 
Receipts in Argentine pesos. | * 


Free of commission and stamp duty. + Bid and offered 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
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Dec. 2, Dec. 9, Dec. 2, Dec.9, | Dec. 2, Dec. 9, 
CEREALS AND MEAT. 1%? 141 1941 1941 1941 
N, ote. COTTON —consinn et eominned MISCELLANEOUS 

“a, s. d. s. d. Cloth 3 re mh alate ss é CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J.... 33.10 33 104 : 18 x 16, 10 Ib. . » oe ae 0 ts 3 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a) * ‘ 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (€)....... 14 9 14 8 » 39 in. ditto, 374 yards s. d. s. d. 
Flour per 280 Ib.— 16 x 15, 8} Ib " 1440 «6142 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 49 6 49 6 

Straights d/d LAGE «odessa se 33.63 33 3 FLAX (per ton)— F eae fs. fs CHEMICALS 

Barley 4 Gaz., av. per cwt. (¢) . n = : Livonian UE wbseeesseoasagesss Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net per ton 60/0/0  60/0/0 

Oats (¢) », ” ” ” ee a Nom. Nom. : ee ee . da s. d. 

Maite, La Plata, 4801. Lo.b.... 14 0 14 0 | HEMP, (per toa) Manila’ “spot ., Tartaric, English lees 5%..Ib. 3 3p 3 3 
MEAT —Beet, per 5 tb. a3 a8 De ese e eee eereeeeeeeeeeees 30/0/0  30/0/0 Ammonia, Sulphate...... perton 9/11/0 9/11/0 

English long sides .....+++...04. { fs as SUTE (per ton)— Nitrate of Soda.......... per ton 13/10/0 13/10/0 

; Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee......... 34/10/0 34/0/0 Potash, Sulphate........ per ton ees fone 

Imported hinds ...-+++++++++s ; 3 : : . én ' ab ae Soda Bicarb. ........... per ton 11/0/0 11/0/0 

8 Ib.—English .....; { ommon . cops. (per spindle). . 411 411 s 5/0/0 5/0/0 

en, vi 80 80 10}/40 Hessians, per yd... 06:40 06:5 Soda Crystals ......... per ton{ 5/5/0 —«5/5/0 
Imported ...++sssseereeeeees 44 4 4 8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 05-00 0 5-00 , 

Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 80 8680 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Jan., COPRA (per ton) —S.D. Straits ; 
BACON —(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 126 0 126 0 : 100 MERLE lecotesunnes 41 3 40 0 Cf wee e cece cree eeeeeeeereres 13/5/0  13/5/0 
HaMs—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 132 0 132 0 ew . . ae HIDES (per Ib.)— aé ad 

L (per ton)—African, Dec.- . J i 
OTHER FOODS Re MRD. covcduderascvasene 6S 36% Gee em © 1% 8 % 

BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. Queensland........ 

7 : Cae, F OME CUEN ccccccccccescs 0 6 0 64 

es base si sc uttkoureeetad 142 0 142 0 aeneee wate, washed ........ 19} 19} Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib 0 8 0 8% 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— Selected blackfaced, greasy ...... 14 14 ao eh k” @ UR tok Baek oe BT; aoaee 

ee Miatetalh civucevasteoucs 99 2 99 2 Australian scrd. fleece 70's ....... 37 37 wets et er» 2 a. 6.6 

Seperted .....ccvegeccccsceces 99 2 99 2 Cope scrd. average snow white... 39} 393 Best heavy ox and heifer........ { 0 8} 0 8} 
COCOA (per cwt.)— N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s .... 24 24 

some, ot soavoseesangeeeeces = : “ : = ; LEATHER (per Ib.)— a “% 

DES ccvteksetesenaeene Rh ae kee ehcinegn 4% 5 45 : / 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— 56's super carded ............ 39 39 Sole Bands, 6/34 B. ............ 4 3 4 3 
Sonten, CUNT. ©, BE ocscccccsece Nom. Nom. 48's average carded .......... 31 31 RE ia OS Ge 1 3 1 3 
Costa Rica, medium to good..... 199 0 190 0 44's prepared ...........0005 293 293 24 24 

; 200 0 200 0 MINERALS Tncote Bellies 0% =O T 

E668 (per 120)—English.......... 20 0 20 0 COAL (per ton)— d a ee eee ee 1 2 1 2 

LARD (per cwt.) — Imported sweuees 64 0 «64 (0 ” 1973 #9 iit :8.. 28 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— i Welsh, best Admiralty.......... RA) Ry dc 2 6 2 6 
Znglis 7 3 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.)— 

i GOP cnckescheesaddinse per & 

a ooe 86 89 Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne ...4 34 iot 35 Jo Motor Spuit, Emin & Wee Ol 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 28 10 28 1 (b) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 0 112 oO 112 

Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. oC ’ j ~ Vaporising Oil ..... 1 0 1 

if. U.K./Cont Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d........ 128 0. 128 0 : a 
cif. . | i Kenethadiawes Bars, Middlesbrough............ 312 6 312 6 (6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 

Rertiwep Lonpon— Steel, rails, heavy 290 6 290 6 ex road tank waggons...... 1 63 a | 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 49 10 Tinplat (h Ags Ye a 29 9 29 Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic plates (home, i.c. 14 x 20)... 9 Wales— 

CNS ikke dnkveiesecxs 5 8 31 2 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— WINS cen ca eweseebvecs ae 0 8 

_ bs 47 4 47 4 Copper (c)—Electrolytic......... 62/0/0 62/0/0 UR nen 0 93 09 

West India Crystallised ......... { 50 10 50 10 ie adineenheniiedie 257/0/0 valf) Daa wevacuvdeseaceaca ad oa 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— re re in—Standard cash .......... 257/5/0 Ad} ROSIN (per ton)—American....... 33 0 33 & 

F oeedet FF FF fF pp SRBRDEROMIRR. cc cccccece FY _ RUBBER Ib.)— = ' s. d. 

Indian stemmed and unste 2 4 -s » Three months. 260/100 ..(f) a . oe ON aii ‘ i: 1 ‘ia 

(f St. rib ed i 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 0 10 0 10 Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash .... 25/0/0 25/0/0 wine 80/0/0 
ONE te. eae ee 2 6 2 6 Spelter (d)—G.0.B., spot........ 25/15/0 25/15/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 172/10/0 180/0/ 
TEXTILES EE, REPSES INN ++, sooo 190/010 | TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 25/0/0_25/0/0 

COTTON (per Ib.)— d. d. Nickel, home delivery......... 195/0/0 195/0/ VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 

Raw, Mid-American ............ 9:25 9-25 Antimony, English, 99% ........ 120/0/0 120/0/0 SRM. ol <iensaceeeews 41/10/0 41/10/0 
oo WE IRIE dc6s0taebeeuse 12 -05 12 -05 Wolfram, Empire ....... perunit 2/10/0 2/10/0 PEN Diniedcctcceureontes 44/5/0 44/5/0 
_  ¢ .3 eee eee 16 -85 16 -85 Platinum, refined ........ peroz.  9/0/0 9/0/0 Cotton-seed, crude ..........-+- 31/2/6 31/2/6 
» Gp Pee.,...+- gebavees 18-16 18-16 Quicksilver r 76 Ib 48/0/0  48/0/0 Coconut, crude. ..........5.000- ,28/2/6 = 28/2/6 
, 60's Twist (Egyptian) .... 25°75 a Va ae ee pe ° 48/15/0 48/15/0 Palm ...... Je ececenees yesesiensece 20/15/0 20; 15/0 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yards, s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 7/2/6 7/5/0 
16 x 16, 32's & 50’s..... 28 3 28 6 GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
36 in. Shirtings, 75 yards, SILVER (per ounce)— ee rr eee 13/17/6 bat 
19 x 19, 32's & 40's... 40 6 40 9 SN riiatie cab ni tt ddan 11} 11% aids nentnbnicnee nis 20/15/0 21/2/6 





(a) + 7s. per ton net pa 


(d) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


per bags, jute sacks, charged Is. 9d., credited Is. 6d. on return. 


(e) Average for weeks ended Nov. 29 and Dec. 6. 


(6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


(c) Price is at buver’s premises. 
(f) No business transacted. 





MONTHLY STATEMENT 








| Barclays 
nuit Bank 
NOVEMBER, 1941 | Ltd. 
ne Date 25th 
“ ASSETS a | 
Coi, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 
RNS Siiiaek a DN ea as Os aia war 63,343 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection | 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Jreland. .. 18,211 
we ae he. ORIG pe eae ese 
Money at Call and Short Notice...............: | 20,140 ! 
Bills ee cat AE SER IE a } §1,711 } 
Treasury OEE MNS hiv ks oes deacinnud es 130,000 | 
ON G5 aE ae ss i sna eeca's a 170,735 | 
Advances to Customers and other A/es. ......... 177,226 ! 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 
ey MON s tn ER Ewe bon Ws cen ew bas Kee Res 13,218 | 
Bank Premises Account ...............s-c0c00s | 7,953 | 
lavestments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary | 
WUUGUNR cc cc¥uinchyécecchusedecc¥acades ~ | 6,290 | 
pean 
658,827 | 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | 
I es vehi oils bec eos oe Soe can 10 +24 | 
LIABILITIES | 
OOM scab cb istedch xe skeseccsucises 15,858 
TE ena 11,250 | 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts............ 618,501 
‘cceptances, Endorsements, etc. .............05 13,218 
PN wicca tdcévcvcvacntcccece on | 
658,827 | 


eee 
—— 


OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


000’s omitted 























__.. | District | Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins 
Coutts | “Bank | Mills | Bank | Bank | Bank 
o5e | ta | OGy 1 Eee Ltd. Ltd. 
oath | 26th | 18th | 18th | 26th 26th 
oT a 2s a a | £ 
| j | 
3,669 | 13,494| 5,251 | 59,840 | 16,137 | 70,278 
652| 3,215! 1,834| 16,120]  3,590| 20,230 
ae = az 12,570; 2,868! ... 
4,729 | 3,787 5,807 | 21.185 | 3,065 | 20,043 
2173 | 13,267 | 2,907 | 44,831 | 14,507 | 54,077 
3500 | 27,500| 8,000 | 118,500} 22,000 | 140,000 
12'608 | 46,378 | 20,751 | 162,354 | 62,678 | 206.994 
7,744 | 23,659 | 9,253 | 139,955 | 33,195 | 169,116 
877 | 2,847 | 3,960 | 20,663 | 9,541 | 14,523 
412| 1,533 740 | 7,047 | 2,895 | 9,393 
_ iad 3,775 | 8,200 
36,364 | 135,680 | 58,503 | 606,840 | 170,476 | 712,854! 44,176 | 
10 -96 | 10-64 | 9-98 | 10-68 | 10-54 | 10-48 
sc eneenel shecreneaainel|onendeahdaieenanegetaeed-sssaneiaatrel natant 
1,000 2,977; 1,060] 15,810} 4,160] 15,159 
1,000 | 2,976 850 | 10,000 3,600 | 12,411 
33.487 | 126,880 | 52,633 | 560,357 | 153,154 | 670,761 
877 | 2,847 | 3,960 20,665 9,541 | 14,523 


| 


36,364 | 135,680 | 58,503 | 606,840 | 170,476 | 712,854 | 44,176 | 477,732 | 491,862 





Midland National 











| National | West- | Williams | 
iProvincial) minster | Deacon’s | 
Bank Bank Bank 
Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. 


26th 27th | 24th 


Bank 
Ltd. 


25th 


Aggre- 
gate 



































| 
os 
0 | 


£ paar e rg 
| 3,930 | 45,678 | 43,827| 6,250 331,697 
205 | 16,488! 19,940,  3,363/ 103,848 
Oe ioe ee cae 15,438 
5,114 | 19,168 | 17,290, 6,157 | 126,485 
1,077 | 341664 | 23.813| 2.676 | 245,703 
500 | 97,500 | 90,500 13,000 | 651,000 
16,191 | 135,015 | 145.695! 19.269! 998 662 
16,344 | 106,804 | 114.377 11,614 | 809,287 
259 | 12,682 | 28,192 | 1,825 | 108,587 
556 7,219 5,235 | 991 | 43,974 
2,514 | 2,993 | | 23,772 





477,732 | 491,862 | 65,145 | 3,458,459 





Se | | 
| 9-87} 10-22 





} 
|} 9-85} 10-32} 10-34 
| | 
} | 
1,500 9,479 | 9,320 1,875 | 78,198 
1,160 8,500 | 9,320 900 | 61,967 
39,812 | 447,071 | 445,012 | 60,545 | 3,208,213 
259 | 12,682 | 28,192 1,825 | 108,587 
bbe Pe! hen 1,494 





} 1,445 | 


65,145 | 3,458,459 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 730) 
British North Borneo (Chartered) Co. 
ye cvenue in Borneo for first 9 months 
or current year £394,610 (£385,212), 
exes. £182,961 172,158), surplus 
ine (f{f2t3.954). London surplus 
’ 10,771), i total surplus 
£222,982 Gana 


p Commonwealth Bank of Australia.— 
Tofit for half-year ended June 3oth 


£874,120, against £1,021,805 in preceding 
half-year. Profit of the Savings Bank was 
£201,035 (£186,416) after provision of 
£130,848 (£126,513) under savings banks 
amalgamation agreements to the state. 
Combined profit £1,075,155 (£1,208,221), 
distributed as follows:—National debt 
sinking fund £188,070 (£198,495), reserves 

200,906 (£209,863), rural credits devpt. 
12.895 (£11,368), Treasury £673,344 
(£788,495). 


Rand Selection Corp.—Profit for year 
ended September 30th £314,600 
(£281,600). A dividend of 30 per cent. (25) 
has been declared. 

Dominion Bank (Canada) ($000s).— 
Profit, after taxation for year ended 
October 31st, $939 ($959), divs. $700 
(same), equal to IO per cent, pension 
fund $85 (same), depn. $150 (same). 
Deposits rose by over $12 millions in 
year to $143,151. 

(Continued on page 740) 
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CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to 


THE ECONOMIST 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 





London on Australia and 


December 13, 1941 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 





| Australia and New Zealang 








J . 
U.S. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{ rate. = New Zealand : on London 
: : a ae 
Colombia.* Open market sight selling rate 175 -50 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Nov. 12th. __ Buying | < —— Buying Selling 
ew — 
Ecuador.* Official sight selling rate 15-00 sucres per U.S. $ on Oct. 24th. New | Aus Zea- New | Aur 
. f Australia Zealand | (an land Australia Zea- | ‘alia a 
Guatemala. Sight selling rate maintained since Jan. 1, 1941, at one quetzal per | mail) (any | land (any tend 
U.S. $, plus commission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. ae | mail) mail) 
T.T SPE ae) Mi | se keer 96) Wa; 
Nicaragua.* Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at /Ord. Air | Ord. | Air | 1248 Air a + 1254 | 125 
5-544 cordobas per U.S. § (incl. 10 per cent tax). /Mail Mail Mai) | Mail Mail Mail 
ms ’ . ‘ (8) (3)) (§) (3) § 
El Salvador. Sight selling rate New York was 2-50} colones per $ on Oct. 25th. Sight |126 1264) 1268 1268, 125% 124% 124% 124 1238 | 1254) 104 
= : , . y 30 days 1274, 127%) | 126g, 126%... | «.. 124), 124 123$ | 125%) 1943) 
Venemela.* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Sept. 5, 1941; | 60 days 127% 127%| 1278) 1278) ... | s 124 1236 | 123k | 1259 nh 
free market 3-654 bolivares per dollar. 90 days 128% 128% | 127%) 127)... |... 1238 1238 | 1228 ag. | Jaq? 


* Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 


Changed From To 


¢ Plus 


* All rates (Australia and N. Zealand) now based on £100—London. — 


tage. 
§ Via Sot and Singapore. By America/New Zealand Air Mail (Australia 


Changed From To 


Demand, 126}; 30 days, 1268; 60 days, 1273; 90 days, 127%. (New you 
Demand, 125{; 30 days, 1268 ; 60 days, 1265 ; 90 days, 1278 (ples peotuge™ 


SOUTH AFRICA 


% % . %o  % 
Amsterdam..... June 28,°41 3 23 Madrid ..... uly 15,°35 5 4 
(RE uly 29,°41 6 5 Montreal ar. 11,°35... 2) (Buyinc Rates PER £100 STERLING) 
Batavia ....... an. 14,°37 4 3 SE cenceah May 12, °40 3 eT ae emery 
Belgrade ....... eb. 1,°35 6 5 SR dowieay Mar. 17,°41 2 18 TT. | Sight. 30 days’ | 60 days’ | 90 days 
ED oo sdpedhes April 9,°40 4 34 Pretoria... .. une 2,°41 3% 3 sight. sight. | sight, 
Bruel -.....- Jan, 36°°40 24 2 | Tallinn ...-. . 1's 8 4 | coe Cede ea) eed fed pea 
Budapest ...... On. 33°40 3 a Feb. 17, "40 $ Rhodesia ...... | 100 5 0 | 160 17 é | 101 5 9/ 101 14 0 | aba 23 
Calcutta a Nov. 28, 35 3 a Be de Ja eiro P May 31, "35 a S. eeeeeee 101 0 0 101 12 6 102 0 9 { 102 9 Q | 102 ly 3 
saaatiel May 18,°36 5 TAA 
RU ailiskcseses June 13, '35 6b — Sere. 16" 
Gab town pt. 16, 40 
itchenen Oct. 15°40 4h 4 oa. Mey 29°41 S$ 3 (SELLING Rates PER {100 STERLING) 
Helsingtors D > 4 « ‘ Zurich anak Nov. 25,'36 2 4 NEE re a aE nantn 
SUED: vnscsncs ay 14,’ | eS ‘ — ome i 
Lisbon 2. °>22! Mar. 31,41 4% 4 | Wellington May 27,°40 3 2 | —_ | Talagpagte, 
N.Y. Fed. Res... Aug. 26,°37 14 1 Dublin ..... Oct. 26,°39 4 3 ecm a2 20 
signee ; ~ " ND wii keddeeenapescdtsesaneres | 99:15 0 99 15 0 
(2) For banks and credit institutions. (6) For private persons and firms. | South Affica ...... 66. .see scenes eeees 100 5 06 | 100 5 0 





Shorter Comments 
(Continued from page 739) 

Bank of Montreal ($ million).—State- 
ment year ended October 31st. Resources 
$1,047 ($961), quickly available resources 
$706 ($663), deposits $928 ($849), com- 
mercial loans $275 ($233), loans to prov. 
and municipal govts. $29 ($35), call loans 
$20 ($24), govt. bonds and investments 
$498 ($461). 

Bank of London and S. America.— 
Net profit (after provision for doubtful 
debts and legal reserves in S. America) 
for year ended September 30th, £597,285 
£535,564). Ord. div. £242,000 (£202,000) 
equal to 6 per cent (5), contingency and 
tax reserves £25,000 (£60,000), carry 
forward £177,212 (£177,327). 


Lautaro Nitrate——A final 3 per cent 

imterest payment will be made on 

31st on the first mortgage 

income debenture and first mortgage 

(Antofagasta) stocks, making 4 per cent. 
for the year. 


National Bank of Scotland.—Net 
profit after tax, for year ended Novem- 
ber 1st, £262,190 (£279,435). Div., less 
tax, at 16 per cent (same), £98,000 
(£112,700), reserve nil (£50,000), invest- 
ment reserve {£100,000 ({50,000), off 
heritable property £25,000 (£30,000), 
carry forward £92,287 (£88,098). 

Rohilkund and Kumaon_ Railway 


Acquisition.—The directors inform 
ordinary stockholders that they may ex- 


pect a capital return of £350 for each 
£100 stock as a result of the acquisition 
of the company’s railway by the Indian 
Government as from the end of 1942. 
Holders of the £400,000 4 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference Stock are advised 
that the purchase entails the redemption 
of their stock at par. The current price 
is 95-100. 


English, Scottish and Australian Bank. 
—Gross profit for year ended June 3oth 
£1,389,487 (£1,340,892), taxes £270,709 
(£252,462), exes. £904,886 (£878,342), 
net profits £213,900 (£210,096). Div. 7 
per cent. (same), reserves £45,000 (same), 
premises £20,000 (same), provident fund 
£5,000 (same), carry forward £299,706 
(£294,939). 





NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT | 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


| 
Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 
| 
| 
{ 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - -  £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - = = £3,000,000 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 


General Office: Toronto, Canada. 





Paid Up Capital ... $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund nes $24,000,000 
Total Assets over $300,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the 
United States at Boston and New York. 

Address enquiries to 

London Branch: 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. Macrrop, Manager. 


6&7 King William Street, E.C.4 
| 
| 
| 
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AVELING-BARFORD LTD. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held on Tuesday, 
the 2nd December, 1941, the following Resolutions were passed :— 


1. It was resolved that dividends be paid on the 1st January, 1942, 
on the 175,000 §$ per cent Cumulative Preference shares of {1 
each at the rate of 5} per cent per annum for the six months 
from the 1st July, 1941 to 31st December, 1941, the 15,000 5} per 
cent. Cumulative Preference shares included therein and issued on 


| the rst September, 1941, bearing dividend from that date, and that the 
Preference Share Transfer Books of the Company be closed from 


the 18th December to 31st December inclusive. 


2. It was resolved that an interim dividend be paid on 
Ist January, 1942, on the 800,000 Ordinary Shares of §s. each at 
the rate of 5 per cent. actual (free of tax) and that the Ordinary 
Share Transfer Books of the Company be closed from the 18th 
to 31st December inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 
E. ODDS, Secretary. 

Grantham, 2nd December, 1941. 


LL 


MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS 


of the 3} per cent First Mortgage Debenture Stock, 1965-73; of 
_ the Company will be CLOSED from the 17th to 31st December, 


1941, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Interest Warrants. 
Warrants will be posted on the 30th December, 1941. 


By Order of the Board, 
G. G. HEATHCOCK, Secretary. 
Toll End Road, Tipton, roth December, 1941. 


nema 


er, LTD., 





at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2.—Saturday, December 13 1941. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
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